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HE deep azure of thegeast has be- 
-y come steel gray. Gradually the 
stars are paling; and that sad- 
voiced whip-poor-will at last has ceased 
his ery. A sleepy bird flutters from its 
night retreat, and softly, speaks to the 
rousing world. The intermittent breath 
of morn now comes, and the leaves of the 
quaking poplars begin to ripple. And 
you—a-patient—wait the growing light. 
The absolute blackness of the pines 
are slowly transforming to deep green, 
and no longer the snowy whiteness of the 
birch silhouettes in ghastly contrast 
amongst their gloom; while here and 
there the starkytrunk of a dead pine 
rears high in grim appeal, against the 
Stars. 

Upon an overhung rock you are seated, 
the river at your feet. Trending past 
and away in one long, narrow, luminous 
breadth of light, it reflects lustrous as 
burnished silver, its riffles shimmering in 
the dim gray of the morning. 

A-patient, you await—and a calm con- 
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tent steals into your heart—a content 
careless e’en if time should cease, and 
glad to endure thus forever. 

Slowly and by degrees the cold steel 
of the east begins now to flush with 
soft tender primrose, which lingeringly 
strengthens to a deep, crimson glow. 
The day-dawn now prevails, rendering 
discernible yon harsh-voiced crow— 
merely a jet speck in mid-air—as he 
wings his wearisome flight above the 
tree-tops, and ever and anon rasps forth 
upon the morning quietude his raucous 
“aw. A flicker swoops from his springy 
flight, and, clutching the peak of yon 
dead pine, raps loudly and with staccato 
resonance, his answer signal to a distant 
mate. And _ with his signal, sud- 
denly morn seems come, and as immi- 
diately a trout loudly splashes down 
there in the stream. Willingly, you 
know it is time to get to work. 

Ready lies your tackle and adjusted. 
Three flashy flies strung at regular in- 
tervals along the six-foot leader should 
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show up well this morning in light such 
as now. Three favorites are they: a 
Reuben Wood, a brown hackle with a 
peacock body, and last, but best of all, 
the old reliable royal coachman—in fact, 
our best, test-stood contrast, excellent 
for certain dusky, mellow semi-twilights 
with pronounced high-lights and long- 
cast shadows such as now. 

See that large black rock some forty 
yards down there amidstream?—and that 
other jutting out from shore, with that 
old pine log as a bridge between! Note 
how the current riffles shortly above, 
then eddies just below, slowly whirling 
a block of creamy foam collected there. 
That is your first objective point—that 
creamy eddy—for long and well and 
much has been told of him, the prize, 
the three-pounder and the aim of many 
a man’s day’s angling, who lurks 
therein. 

A moment more and you have plunged 
into the current, shivering as you stand, 
the water trickling through your heavy 
stockings and chilling your legs like 
miniature streams of liquid ice. For a 
moment thus; then with heart-fluttering 
eestacy vou are at work. 

Cautiously and lightly you cast your 
flies across the silvered surface; slowly 
and by degrees you wade, tending your 
course downstream—meanwhile and con- 
stantly from side to side and in front, 
skipping your feathery lures. Flip!— 
and you raise, wriggling, a gleaming 
eight-incher. Reeled in, you find he has 
taken the Reuben Wood; and sus- 
pending him, swinging in mid-air, you 
are about to seize him, when with a stren- 
uous effort on his part he literally flings 
himself from the hook. 

Little loss; but nevertheless plenty for 
the first caught. And with just a trace- 
able twinge of the heart and a trifle more 
determined set of the teeth you resume 
your efforts. 

Meantime progress you have made in 
distance, and now the large black rock 
stands but shortly in your advance. 
Straight for if you make, nor working 
your flies for the instant. Step by step 
you approach it, the while gently bracing 
yourself backward against the strength 
of the current. 


Nearer—and you pause just above 
the rock. On either side parts the 
water, riffing and curling about, and 
washes into the eddy below that whirls 
slowly, crested with a froth-cake borne 
from the rapids and falls afar upstream— 
while ever and anon from the swirling 
waters is borne a soft, sibilant lisp or 
euttural curgle. 

A quick but reassuring scan of your 
tackle, a firmer stand of both feet, and 
with breath held in the nervous tension 
of the moment, your heart all but stilled 
with anticipation, for full well you know 
he lies there somewhere—that  three- 
pound prize—only awaiting some dainty, 
tempting morsel for his breakfast—you 
whip your line, your flies touching lightly 
and with perfect exactness upon the edge 
of the swirl. 

And here again, in this strained ex- 
pectaney of yours, you endure the oft- 
experienced aggravation of having a 
little fellow throw himself sheer out of 
the water, your royal coachman dangling 
alongside his gills. 

With a mild exclamation of vexation 
you draw him out—a wiggling six-incher 
and illegitimate—and gently you must 
liberate him, by inserting your smallest 
finger into his mouth and carefully eject- 
ing the barb. But beware, meanwhile, 
not to touch those sun-glinting sides! A 
parasite there is in the water which, when 
that thin, viscus, film-coating with which 
he is endowed as protection against much 
that would otherwise jeopardize his life, 
is disturbed or removed, at once seizes 
and ere long has actually devoured the 
fish alive! 

With a dart he is again happy in his 
native element. 

He gone, once more you whip your line, 
your gaudy lures falling with accurate 
nicety into the riffles just below the eddy. 
Tripping them along, gradually and cau- 
tiously you draw in line, up through the 
riffle and into the clear of the eddy— 
thence up alongside the giant rock and 
out. Another fruitless endeavor—and 
with the same strained expectancy on 
your part—yet no lunge or leap ensues. 
Again and then once more, and still with 
self-same success, until you are about 
to journey onward, when there suddenly 
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isa swirl in the pool that surely wasnotof into preying upon those artificial feathery 
current! representations, which to his sharp eyes 

A-leaping goes your heart and a-dane- are perhaps but miserable contrivances. 
ing your nerves. Another cast and your For be it known that three-quarters of 
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* * ¢nvoluntarily your thoughts and care-free 
senses drift away unto the land of sweet repose 


flies are again gliding and skipping up yon speckled rascal’s brain matter is 
the rife and across the glimmering face alone devoted to optical lobes! 

of the gently whirling pool. Again you So with the recurrence of this simple 
try, and again—yet there comes not knowledge you cease your vain efforts 
another of those scarcely discernible be- to allure him from his seclusion, for full 
trayals of the crafty trout’s reconnois- well you know it is merely time wasted 
sance, But ah! not he is to be inveigled tocontinue. But the resolution is vowed 
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that before the day shall have ended 
another attempt you'll make with some 
newly conjured bait, and a heartful hope 
against the entailment of disappoint- 
ment such as heretofore. 

Long since has the primrose glow faded 
from the eastern sky; and now as you 
meander onward, following the course 
of the wandering river, the deep azure 
of the clear, fleckless sky of the North- 
land seems to hover just a trifle lower 
than in more southerly climes; while, 
moored several degrees above the hori- 
zon, the glorious orb of day flashes with 
splendor his golden shafts slantwise over 
the shimmering glow of the gliding river 
wending away before you. And now a 
vague suspicion, rendering a degree of 
disappointment, surreptitiously — steals 
into your breast—for to favor angling, 
yon celestial Phoebus promises just a 
trifle too bright; Heaven’s vault is a trifle 
too cloudless, and the zephyrless air a 
trifle too still. 

Nevertheless, your hopes rise as you 
deposit at last a ten-inch beauty all by 
himself amid the several handsful of grass 
which you have plucked and dampened 
especially for him. 

And a second, somewhat smaller, 
after a time enters his company; and 
shortly after a third. You fish with 
ardor, anon changing flies, as the light 
gradually becomes stronger, to others of 
darker and plainer hues; working as ex- 
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peditiously as though enjoying that keen 
exhilaration of some long-to-be-cherished 
red-letter day. 

But is not this alone Elysian bliss, to 
wander adown this grand scenic river 
of a far Northland wilderness, blemished 
not by haunt of man, with the sibilant 
musie of swift water arising and wafting 
away into the silenee-wrapped _fast- 
nesses? 

Long ere the noon-hour approaches you 
have sought the sheltering shadow of a 
stately, towering pine, and you pounce 
upon your pocket-luncheon with an appe- 
tite bordering upon famine. Then, loung- 
ing here in delightful lassitude, shielded 
from the now warm rays of the sun by 
your guardian monarch of the forest, 
you linger over several dainty morsels 
of your repast—listlessly listening to the 
sweet carol of a nearby ‘ whitethroat,’ 
as he pours out his little soul to sur- 
rounding silence that reposes bathed in 
midday languor and undisturbed by a 
single breath of whispering breeze. 

The tuneful hum of the sweeping river 
grows fainter and fainter; the song of 
the whitethroat comes from farther and 
farther away; the strong glare of the 
noontide sun lulls you to greater drowsi- 
ness; the grateful shade of the pine 
soothes and entices slumber; and invol- 
untarily your thoughts and care-free 


senses drift away unto the land of sweet 
repose. 


























FEEDING BROOD FISH AT A TROUT HATCHERY 


HUMAN INTEREST IN A FISH HATCHERY 


IN WHICH A LAYMAN WITNESSES THE 


DEVELOPMENT OF EMBRYOTIC 


LIFE AND ACTUALLY SEES A TROUT BORN 


Hon, W. E. MEEHAN 


(PENNSYLVANIA COMVISSIONER OF FISYERIES) 


¢¢] WISH,” said the Authority, emit- 

ting a vicious blast of cigar smoke, 

“that acquaintances and others 

would now and then give me a little rest 
on the fish question.” 

His friend grinned invitingly. “What 


have they been doing now to cause you 
to give utterance to a sentiment so trai- 
torous to your beloved life work?” he 
then asked. 

“Don’t be an ass, 
Authority, with a frown. 


Bill,” replied the 
“How’d you 
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like it if every time you set foot on the 
street some blitherin’ alleged humorist, 
every hundred feet or so, would stop 
you and put a burnt cork query at you 
about your business? That’s what is 
done to me every day. Says A when- 
ever he sees me, ‘ How’s the fish?’ Says 
B five minutes after, ‘Is suckers bitin’?’ 
Around the corner I run on C. ‘Hello!’ 
says he, with cheerfulness, ‘How’s fish- 
in’?’ And so it goes all day long,” con- 
cluded the Authority. ‘‘I’m gettin’ sick 
of it. What do you suppose they do it 
for, anyhow? Other folks aren’t jollied 
about their work the same as I am.” 

“No, but I’ll gamble that some of ’em 
would like to be,” retorted the other. 
“But where are you off to now?” 

“Nowhere, just this minute; but to- 
morrow I have to visit Number Seven 
fish hatchery. There’s something gone 
suddenly wrong with the California 
trout fry and the superintendent is shout- 
ing for me to come on for a consultation.” 

“Well, I must say that is not so bad. 
Sounds like I have heard much the same 
among human beings. Man sick—sub- 
urban practitioner in attendance—man 
worse—suburban practitioner worried— 
telegraphs celebrated city specialist to 
come on for consultation,” rattled Bill, 
the friend, with animation and without 
much punctuation. 

It was now the turn for the Authority 
to grin. “Well, it does look like that, 
I suppose. Still, in this instance, it isn’t 
a suburban or a country practitioner who 
is wiring for help. This particular super- 
intendent knows about as much of practi- 
cal fish culture as his boss. More in- 
deed, most likely. No, my son, the su- 
perintendent is not wiring me to come 
on because he thinks he can learn any- 
thing from me; but because he expects me 
to look at the ponds, ask a lot of ques- 
tions, watch some of the wretched little 
fish wriggle languidly to the surface of 
the water, twist about for a while and 
then turn over and die. After which 
he fully hopes I will say in a ‘Thy-will-be- 
done’ tone, he has done everything 
humanly possible for the poor unfortu- 
nate fish. He wants to quit square, see?”’ 

“Well,” exclaimed Bill, “isn’t that 
what the country practitioner asks the 


attendance of the specialist for? If it 
isn’t, I’ve missed my guess. ’Pon my 
word, I believe I’d like to be around at 
that consultation.”’ 

“There’s no reason why you should 
not, that I can see,” replied the Au- 
thority, “I’ve asked you to go with me 
often enough, to one of the fish hatch- 
eries. And by George!” his face light- 
ing up, “you'll see something worth 
while. Beats baby incubators and duck 
farms all hollow. If I don’t show you 
something worth seeing, [ll pay your 
car fare both ways. Just at this time 
the troughs in the hatching house are 
crammed full of trout eggs in all stages 
of advanced incubation, and fry with the 
sac in all stages of absorption.” 

“Trout eggs hatching at this time of 
the year!” exclaimed his friend. “‘ Why, 
I thought trout spawned late in the fall, 
and this is the middle of June.” 

The Authority smiled a superior smile. 
“Bill,” said he, “I’m going to let you 
into something which even some fish 
culturists have not yet got onto, and 
which a big lot of the American angling 
publie don’t know, namely, that the ex- 
ceedingly game and much sought after 
graceful fish of our Eastern mountain 
streams, and which is commonly called 
brook trout, and by people who write 
poetry and news items about angling 
catches for the daily newspapers called 
‘speckled beauties,’ is not a real trout at 
all, but a far finer fish.” 

“Come off,” cried Bill, seoffing dar- 
ingly. “If it isn’t a trout, what is it? 
Don’t come trying any of your confounded 
fish tales on me.” 

“A charr,” replied the Authority 
valmly, without paying any attention to 
the time-worn pun of his friend. 

“You see, it is this way,” continued 
the Authority. “The scientific gen- 
tlemen of many years ago ‘mixed the 
babies up,’ like Pinafore’s character, and 
our charr was supposed to be a trout 
but after awhile they learned something. 
Among other things they discovered that 
the true trouts possess well-defined scales, 
and that they also are adorned with black 
spots or markings, while the charrs have 
such fine scales as to be almost indis 
tinguishable, further that their spots are 
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blood red, hence the name charr. So you 
see, having at length identified the babies 
they had to take the charr infant from 
among the genus Salmo and christen it 
anew, which they did by giving it the 
name of Salvelinus.” 

“Well, but—” began Bill, bewildered. 
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“Sure,” responded the Authority. 
“The charr spawns between October and 
January. The trout after January and 
until as late as June; but you come with 
me to-morrow and you will see what 
you will see.” 

What Bill did see the next day was a 
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ENTRANCE TO THE CORRY HATCHERY 


AT CORRY, 


“Yes, | know what you are going to 
say,” broke in the Authority, “and I 
was going to tell you if you gave me time. 
They both are supposed to have come 
from the same origin namely, the great 
sea salmon, but at different times and at 
different places. The genuine trout is 
supposed to have originated in the gla- 
cial streams of Switzerland and worked its 
way up through Europe, across the see 
of Kamskatka to Alaska, and from there 
down to California and west of the 
Rockies. The charr is supposed to have 
first had its being in the British Isles, 
traveled up to Scotland, then across the 
ocean to Greenland, thence to Arctic 
America and so down through Canada to 
the United States and east of the Alle- 
gheny range. There, now, you know 
about as much as I do.” 

“And even the time of spawning is dif- 
ferent?” murmured Bill. 


PA. 


trout hatchery. There were many acres 
of land, on a gentle hillside. There were 
great trees, both evergreen and deciduous, 
shading the grounds. There were -walks 
and flowers and fountains and’ rustic 
bridges. There were pavilions and all 
the delights of a public park. In fact, 
were it not for one thing, Bill might have 
imagined himself in one of the many 
pretty breathing places in large cities, and 
that one thing was water. It was every- 
where. There were springs of great 
volume casting their clear, cold contents 
with magnificent force into ponds of 
various sizes, ponds scattered thickly 
throughout the grounds beneath the 
shade of the trees. Bill thought there 
were about five hundred of these ponds, 
but the Authority assured him there were 
only forty-seven. “But,” said he, “the 
forty-seven contain about 150,000 trout 
of all sizes, from an inch in length to four 
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pounds in weight.” And Bill thought 
the figures were conservative when he 
saw the beautiful, graceful creatures 
darting hither and thither in the clear, 
cold spring water. 

The Authority gave his guest little 
time to pause, but led him to a long, low 
frame building which he said was a hatch- 
ing house. It looked like a woodshed. 
As they entered the door, a musical 
sound of running water drowned out 
almost all other sounds. From a long 
trough on each side of the building, water 
gushed and fell from faucets into open 
troughs set side by side and extending 
towards the middle of the structure. 

There came forward to meet them a 
rugged-faced man attired in rubber gar- 
ments from his waist down. He shook 
hands warmly with the Authority, who 
introduced him as the Superintendent. 
Said the Authority: 

“Bill, this man is a perfect Poobah. 
He is doctor, surgeon, midwife and foster 
ather and foster mother of millions of 
fsh. You have heard of the question 
lefore the colored brothers’ debating 
scciety of ‘Who am de mudder ob de 
chick, de hen what laid de egg or de hen 


what} sets; on’ it?’ haven’t you? Yes? 

“Well, that question may be altered 
so as to read, ‘Who is the father of the 
fish, the fish from which the eggs were 
taken or the man that caused their 
hatching?’ If the latter, then the Super- 
intendent here is the father of more 
children than any man within the limits 
of this state, since he has been bringing 
into the world from three to four mil- 
lions of trout every year for the last 
thirty years.” 

The Superintendent grinned depre- 
catingly and then said: “‘I may be all you 
say, but the burden of paternity does 
not bear heavily on my shoulders. It 
is only when I am called in as a doctor 
that I become nervous, and I have a bad 
case now. Come and look at it.” 

Outside the hatching house were some 
pools with ends against the building, 
and set closely side by side. Water 
flowed into each, first merrily turning a 
little water-wheel, which in turn worked 
a piston-rod in and out a hole punched 
in the side of a small stone jar set in a 
couple of uprights. The jar was filled 
with a reddish, pasty material and the 
piston-rod drew forth regularly small 
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particles of this paste, which fell to the 
water and were eagerly picked up by the 
little fish beneath. 

“Automatic feeders,” remarked the 
Authority in passing. ‘Saves the men 
feeding the fish with a spoon, as the 
United States authorities do, or with a 
dipper as we used to do.” 

In the ponds were several thousand 
little fish about an inch and a-half long. 
By far the greater number seemed to be 
enjoying themselves; but there were 
many lying dead upon the bottom. There 
were others with which there seemed to 
be something wrong. They would rise 
feebly to the surface, wriggle there a little 
while, turn over on their backs, struggle 
to a proper position, turn over on their 
sides, their little gills feebly working for 
a few minutes, and then become quiet. 
Death had touched them. 

Bill took a look at the pond and, turn- 
ing to the Authority, exclaimed with con- 
vietion, and as one making an import ant 
discovery, ‘ Look at the dead fish!’ 

“There he goes,” ejaculated the Au- 
thority in a disgusted tone of voice. 
‘This man would walk all over the place 
watching live fish and never say a word, 
but the moment he catches sight of a 
dead fish he shouts the fact to all crea- 
tion. Billy, you are no better than the 
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average visitor. They all do it.” Then, 
turning to the Superintendent, he wanted 
to know how long the trouble had 
been going on. From the Superinten- 
dent’s story, the epidemic of death 
seemed to have arisen from a_ brief 
necessary overcrowding, and had been 
apparent for a few days only. 

‘What have you been doing for them? 
asked the Authority. 

‘Been giving them salt 
other day.” 

Here Bill broke in, not the least bit 
abashed by the Authority’s recent snub- 
bing. 

“Salt baths!” he ejaculated “Do you 
give fish salt- as well as fresh-water baths? 
My word, but trout seem to be reared in 
the lap of luxury.” 

“They are,” responded the Authority, 
“but the salt baths are usually a medici- 
nal application. You have heard of the 
doctors in Gil Blas, whose only remedy 
for all diseases was to bleed the patients 
profusely. Well, salt is the ‘cure all’ 
in the fish cultural business. No matter 
what happens to the fish we give ’em salt 
baths, and at irregular intervals. Even 
when they are well we give them salt 
baths on the same principle that a cer- 
tain father I knew of who used to lick 
his children every night even if they had 


” 


baths every 
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not done anything wrong, on the general 
theory that the licking was a preventa- 
tive as well as a corrective. If sick fish 
get well after a salt bath we say it is the 
effect of our medicine; if they die we 
shoulder the responsibility on Provi- 
dence. Wedo not give the salt in homeo- 
pathic doses, either. We are ‘alopaths,’ 
we are, when we dose the fish. We make 
a solution of salt water and dump it into 
the pond water until if you drank it you 
would think you were drinking some of 
the ocean.” 

“Well,” said the Superintendent, “salt 
is doing the business this time, so we are 
ereat doctors. I think I have lost less 
than a hundred this morning, while there 
were over three hundred yesterday.” 

“T told you,” observed the Author- 
ity, turning to Bill, ‘that the Superin- 
tendent knew as much about the business 
as I did, and that all that he wanted me 
to do was to come here, look at the fish 
and submissively ejaculate ‘Thy will 
be done,’ and then assure him he had 
done everything possible for his patients. 
But vou must be tired of the sick room, 
so I suppose you would like to see fish 
develop and be born.” 

Back again into the hatching house 
they went. Going to one of the troughs 
the Superintendent, by means of a rubber 
bulb, picked up a round, salmon-colored 
object about the size of a small pea 
seed and earried it to the light. At 
the Authority’s behest Bill took up 
the object, which was pronounced to be 
a trout egg, and gazed upon it. Within 
the translucent, tough, skin-like cover- 
ing there could plainly be seen two black 
specks side by side. 

“These,” said the Authority, trying to 
point at them, ‘‘are the eyes of the unborn 
fish. They are the first definite feature 
of the embryotiec fish visible to an un- 
trained eye. In a few days will appear 
a V, the points of which will be found 
attached to these two black specks. 
This will be the beginning of the out- 
line of the skull. Later there will be a 
tail fastened to the point of the V and we 
will see a perfect Y. This is the back- 
bone of the unborn trout with one end 
attached to the base of the skull. After 
that the little creature will begin to take 


form and outline, and day by day it is 
possible to observe its fashioning. Here 
they are in every stage,” handing over 
a sheet of glass on which were a dozen 
or more eggs. Picking up one and hold- 
ing it to the light, the Authority, lay- 
ing aside all levity, and with some 
solemnity in his voice, continued: 

“Here is life.” 

Within the egg was a perfect fish 
coiled around what appeared to be a 
semi-fluid ball. The little creature was 
not quiet an instant. Within the con- 
fines of its membranous prison it ever 
moved in quick, convulsive — springs 
and jerks. Sometimes for an instant 
it stood on its head, then made com- 
plete somersaults, both back and front. 
Again it would roll upon its back. Vis- 
ible to human eyes was a healthy, active 
restless, unborn creature. The little 
fish was nearly transparent; stomach, 
blood vessels and rudimentary bones 
were plainly visible. The greatest, the 
most important, the most solemn and the 
grandest mystery of nature—the mystery 
of the development of embryotie life, 
hidden in the great field of warm- 
blooded animal creation—is made visible 
to human eves, in a fish egg. 

And Bill was led to a nearby trovgh. 
“Look,” said the Authority “and 
watch the trout being ‘borned.’ ”’ 

Before the now intensely interested 
visitor were several wire trays, be- 
neath the flowing water, and each 
covered by thousands of trout eggs. 
But, unlike eggs on trays in other troughs, 
these were mostly in motion. Look- 
ing closely, Bill saw the membranous 
covering on one of them suddenly 
break and from the fracture there 
was thrust the tail of a confined fish. 
The little creature struggled and jerked 
and rolled, and finally backed com- 
pletely free and dropped, a quivering, 
tender body, beneath the meshes of the 
tray to the gravel below, adding one 
more of God’s creatures to the vast 
world of living things. 

“Tt is funny,” remarked the Author- 
ity, “‘but fishes nearly always come from 
the egg tail first. It is the natural way. 
If they come out in any other manner 
they either die in the process or they 
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are weaklings. When they attempt to 
emerge head first there is danger that 
the covering will cling to the gill covers 
and smother them to death.” 

In another trough there were, ac- 
cording to the Superintendent, 30,000 
newly hatched trout. They were hud- 
dled together by the thousands in the 


corners of the troughs and against 
cleats which divided the trough at 
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continued, “is a wonderful illustration 
of a perfect link between vegetable and 
animal life. When a plant is first ger- 
minated from the seed we find a stem, 
a root and two leaves which are called 
cotyledons, or seed leaves. These last 
are thick with spongy contents. The 
plant at first does not draw any sus- 
tenance by means of the root, but lives 
entirely on the contents of the cotyle- 
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regular intervals. They constantly wrig- 
gled like tadpoles, and they looked as 
little like fish as the embryo of the frog. 
To one part of the body was attached 
a large oval sac of a deep salmon color. 

“It’s queer,” reflected the Authority 
again, “how these little fish, when they 
first hatch, will huddle together, until 
you would think they would smother 
each other. It is a sign of health and 
strength. Now if they were to huddle 
together in this manner after the sac 
has been absorbed, it would be indicative 
of something wrong. Here is an ap- 
parent contradiction of nature.” 

“A fish with its sac attached,” he 
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dons or seed leaves. When the spongy 
contents of the cotyledons are entirely 
absorbed, the plant begins to draw food 
from the earth through roots and the 
regular leaves appear on the stem. 
When a fish is first hatched it takes no 
food from the water, but lives entirely 
on the material in the sac, which is at- 
tached to its body. It is not until that 
sac is entirely absorbed that the fish 
takes food which it finds in the water. 

Bill had come to the hatchery rather 
expecting to be dosed with what he was 
wont to call the Authority’s fads, and 
to put up with a good-natured tolerance 
to a free airing of his well-known weak- 
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ness; but here was something beyond 
what he had dreamed. He found him- 
self face to face with one of the greatest, 
most solemn and profound functions of 
nature, the creation and development of 
life. Words were inadequate to ex- 
press his thoughts. The hatching house 
was no longer the workhouse of man, 
but the laboratory of Nature, where she 
framed the forms and breathed the 
breath of life into millions of beings. 
He stood and looked and felt as a man 
overcome by the grandeur of an un- 
expected revelation. The Authority and 
the Superintendent walked away with- 
out his knowing it, and he was not aware 
of the fact that he was alone until 
some time after when the Authority 
valled to him from the doorway. 

““Come along,” cried he, ‘and see the 
brood fish.” 

Obeying the call he was led to a pond 
which contained several thousand trout, 
which, the Authority explained, were 
three years old. They seemed to be 
twelve or fifteen inches long. The 
Authority averred they weighed a pound 
and a-half each, and they looked it. 
They were likewise fat and sleek. 

As the two men paused beside the 
pool, the fish came rushing toward 
them, many leaping from the water 
in apparent anxiety to be ahead of the 
others, and when the men walked to- 
ward the outlet the fish followed after 
like a flock of sheep. Bill was astounded. 
Stooping down, he thrust his finger into 
the water with the idea of finding out 
how cold it was. The next instant he 
gave a howl of pain, for one of the trout 
had darted forward and grabbed his 
finger with its sharp teeth. Bill leaped 
to his feet and wringing the injured 
member, exclaimed: 

“Well, this beats the devil! I have 
always been brought up to believe 
that brook trout were timid things, 
and here I find the blamed things follow- 
ing us around like tame cats and try- 
ing to chew the top of my finger off 
when I stick it in the water!” 

The Authority laughed. ‘Well, you 
see,” said he, ‘‘these fish have never 
had a chance to be wild. They were 
born here; they have been petted and 


coddled and fed and cared for just 
like babies. Besides, they are as hungry 
as blazes; it is near their feeding hour, 
and they did not get anything yester- 
day. The Superintendent knew we were 
coming to-day and so he did not give 
them anything to eat. He wanted you 
to witness them in their most strenuous 
mood. Trout feeding, even when it is 
done regularly, is one of the sights of a 
hatchery, so under the circumstances 
you'll see some fun when the feeder 
appears. When you and I came to 
the pond the fish thought probably 
we had some grub in our pockets and 
that is why they followed us around, 
for they’ve got some sense, they have, 
even if they haven’t any souls—so far 
as I know. It is because they are 
hungry that that one grabbed your 
finger; he thought it something to eat.” 

At that moment there came along one 
of the hatchery men, bearing a huge 
bucket filled with what the Authority 
said was ground liver and lights. As he 
approached the trout saw him and they 
began behaving in a most astonishing 
manner. They rushed pell mell through 
the water, leaping sometimes a foot or 
more above the surface, and behaved 
like creatures bereft of their senses. 
Picking up a dipperful of the ground 
raw lights and liver the man_ seattered 
it over the pond. In a moment the 
surface was beaten into foam. Hun- 
dreds of large trout dashed for the dainty 
morsels. Water was splashed high in 
the air, and both the Authority and his 
friend had to step back several feet 
to keep from being drenched. 

“How long do trout live?” asked 
Bill, as he and the Authority left the 
hatchery on their way to the train. 

“T don’t know how long they live 
in the streams,” said the Authority 
solemnly, “because I am not a fish, and I 
don’t think they keep any records; but 
in our ponds, if we do not send them 
around to the hospital to be eaten, and 
they survive the various spawning sea- 
sons, they live to be fifteen or sixteen 
years old. About that time, like we 
poor mortals when we become aged, 
they get blind and thin and like to sit 
around in the cozy spots. We toast oul- 
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selves by the fireside and they snuggle 
up in the coolest spot in depths of the 
deep shadow cast by a rock or a log. 
We had one trout in our hatchery once, 
a female, which, at her best, weighed 
five and one-half pounds, and at the 
period of her death, at the advanced age 
of fourteen years, weighed less than 
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coddled and cared for like babies, and 
that bemg the case, do you think this 
great state would permit them to be 
sent like merchandise, by express or by 
freight, like common cattle? Not on 
your life! Occasionally we are com- 
pelled to humiliate the pampered crea- 
tures by sending them, accompanied 
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PLEASANT 
four. Up to the time of her death she 
had all her faculties, with the ex- 


ception of her teeth, as a newspaper 
man might say.” 

“Now you are getting funny,” com- 
plained Bill. ‘ But,” he continued, as 
they reached the railroad station and 
stood on the platform, waiting for the 
arrival of the train which was to take 
them home, “I'd like to know one thing 
more. How do you deliver your fish; 
do you send them by express?” 

“My son,” replied the Authority, ‘did 
U not tel you that our fish are petted, 
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by a dry nurse, in a baggage car; but 
usually they travel luxuriously, as be- 
fits their high station and gentle blood, 
as wards of a great sovereign power 
should travel, in a Pullman coach, 
which in art and fittings will equal 
the one in which you expect to deposit 
your lazy carcass presently.” 


But our friend had relapsed into 
thought. “Wonderful,” he absently 


murmured, evidently having reference to 
the thing that had interested him the 
most. “And man said, ‘Let there be 
life!’ ”) 
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BY 
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AM a fly-fisherman. With due defer- 
| ence do I bow to a highly respected 

member of the  fishermen’s fra- 
ternity, our worthy ex-President, Grover 
Cleveland, who would have none of the 
fly and the light bamboo, naming them 
in print “instruments of pretense and 
affectation.” For my part I love my 
fly rod and my little book of flies. J 
wax enthusiastic over the excitement 
they have brought me as well as the 
success I have drawn therefrom, and 
thereby hangs the tale I have to tell--- 
the tale of the luck of a fly-angler. 
Among loyal anglers there is no such 
thing as a ‘‘fish story.” We pride our- 
selves on our adherence to the truth 
in. detail, accepting what we are told as 
we hope. our tales to be accepted; and so 
do I take my stand among the genial, 
jovial followers of rod and line and 
reel. 

I revel in the charms of little rivers. 
My delight is to wade knee-deep among 
the rapids of some woodland stream 
where the crystal water, dashing against 
the rocks, churns itself into a milky 
foam, and there cast a line among the 
falls and by deft handling land a big 
trout enticed by the fly dancing on the 
baby waves. Time and time again, 
when the fish were ‘‘shooting the rapids,” 
have I lured them among the rocks to 
the crest of the foam by what little skill 
I have with my bamboo rod and varied- 
colored flies. I know of nothing more 
exhilarating than this, and often wonder 
of what avail in such waters would be 
the grasshopper, the frog or the wriggling 
worm! ° 


There is a spot in the north of Maine, 
about seventeen miles from the border- 
line, that is not on any map, but is 


known to baekwoodsmen as ‘Canada 
falls.” Canoeing with a guide one 


August day, a couple of years ago, along 
a narrow winding stream, we came 
suddenly upon the whirling rapids of 
these falls. We “carried” rather than 
run the risk of wrecking our canoe, and 
possibly our bones, along the rocks that 
jutted far out of the stream. It was lunch 
time, so tea was “boiled” on the bank 


and I fried some trout, caught that 
morning. Before starting off again on 


our trip we decided to try a few casts 
for our supper—and those few casts 
kept us at Canada falls for three days. 
Such sport and such luck exceeded 
all our expectations, and our tiny flies 
won for us many a trout from one to two 
pounds, on its onward rush through the 
spray of the dashing river. Each morn- 
ing of these three days found us casting 
our flies on the foaming pool, with 
hearts set on trout for breakfast. As 
I write I seem to feel the crisp, cool 
air of those early mornings, to hear the 
first feathery swish of the light rod 
and, perchance, feel no response—another 
cast, a strike, but, alas! the fish is 
gone. A third cast, and not one but 
two hooks have gone home; two lunges 
in opposite directions, and after a 
little play down stream, two ruby- 
spotted freebooters of the brook, are 
stowed away in my basket. A little 
distance off I hear a whistle from the 
guide, and turn to see a splash and 
jump at the end of his line, and I realize 
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that breakfast will soon be served in 
Nature’s dining-room under the shade 
of spruce and balsam. 

Looking back on it now, I marvel 
at the results of this little impromptu 
fishing experience that will hold Canada 
falls fresh in my memory forever. 

Fly-casting of this kind is difficult, 
but deeper is the feeling of satisfaction 


on this account when one’s efforts 
are crowned with success. In other 
words, more skill is required, and to 
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my way of thinking, skill must, of 
necessity, hold an important place 
in evefything we do in this work- 
a-day world we live in. In all 


sorts and conditions of sport the more 


skill required the sharper the zest 
and the greater the charm. In fish- 
ing the excitement is most intense, 


the pleasure most keen, when, after a 
careful cast of the line far out on the 
stream, a watchful trout rises to the 
tempting fly, we hear the strike, see 
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the jump and splash and then feel 
him well hooked trying to make off 
down stream. Like a gleam of dull 
gold he darts off with the current: but 
he is yours, your prize of the fly. Ah, 
my bait-fisherman, you know not the 
sport that the trout stream holds if 
you have not a whippy fly-rod. I have 
seen men devotees of fly-casting fishing 
for bass with frogs and small fish and 


have watched them try to cast this 
live bait as they would a fly, saying 


they never could again accustom them- 
selves to the slow, less sportsmanlike 
style. They had learned fly-casting and, 
like all who have tried it, could never 
be weaned away. I have been in the 
same boat with men fishing with live 
bait, while. I tried my luck with the fly, 
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and time and time again has my bag 
been the heavier. 

A year ago I fell into a nest of bait- 
fishermen in Connecticut and many a 
pleasant experience did I have in their 
company during the days I partook 
of the hospitality of their camp. Did 
you ever know a real true-blue fisher- 
man who wasn’t hospitable to a degree? 
It seems to be part and parcel of the 
creed of the angler. These were no ex- 
ception to the rule and the fact that I 
carried my bait around on the rim of my 
felt hat and they had theirs stowed 
away in tin cans, cast no damper on the 
feeling of goodfellowship between us. I 
helped them in the early mornings along 
the creek catching frogs, or dug with 
them for worms, but all the time I felt 
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a touch of pity for them, a pity that 
is,only known by those who have felt 
the keen relish of fly-fishing taken from 
every view-point. Before many days 
had gone I was teaching some of the 
party the art of fly-casting, and one 
evening towards the end of my visit 
we were comparing notes around the 
fire, dear old crackling camp-fire, and it 
was generally conceded that the biggest 
and best catches had been mine. Was 
it fisherman’s luck, or was it the fly? 
Who knows? 

On my way home from this trip I met 
on the train a fellow fisherman on his 
way back to civilization from a four 
weeks’ experience on Nova © Scotian 
streams. Often we had swapped stories, 
so he found a ready and appreciative 
listener to the account of his latest 
venture. Many an exciting tale and 
true one—for I know him—did he re- 
count of what he had hooked on his 


A TROUT 


NEAR BIG ISLAND 


fly-rod. His “big day” netted him 
and his guide one hundred and eighteen 
salmon and trout in seven hours on 
Bloody creek,* a tributary of the Clyde 
river. Fly-fishing paid him, surely. 

Thomas Martindale, the veteran sports- 
man and widely known writer of tales of 
hunting and fishing, has many a page 
in- his diary covered with entries telling 
of his success from fly-casting. 

‘Do you find that fly-fishing pays 
in the long run, Mr. Martindale?” 
I asked him a few days ago, and his eyes 
gleamed as he related his adventures 
on the streams of Maine and Canada. 

“Does it pay?” he asked, in conelud- 
ing. “Why, my boy, I could fill a 
volume with tales of the success I have 
had along the Restigouche, the Per- 
ibonea, the Little Tobique, the Allagash 
and countless other streams where sal- 


*Aptly named, O Bloody creek! if such excessive kill- 
ing is the rule known on thy banks.—Tue Eprror. 
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mon, bass and trout have invariably 
answered the call of the tiny fly. My 
bait-fishing days are over and you can 
write me down a fly-fisherman; for I 
should be proud to be listed with such 
sportsmen as President Arthur, Senator 
Frye, the Duke of Cleveland, the Marquis 
of Lorne, Lord Antrim, Earl Grey and 
hundreds of others, both in this country 
and England, whose names will go down 
in fishing history as examples and proofs 
of the success accruing from the use of the 
fly in angling.” 

Now let me take a final turn in my 
piscatorial meanderings: Like the small 
boy who, when given a number of 
sweetmeats, always saves to the last 
the choicest morsel, so have I saved 
my favorite fishing tale till the end, and 
in the telling I must put a check on 
my pen, else I should be carried away on 
the wings of enthusiasm and know not 
where I should end. 
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In the woods of Maine, north of Moose- 
head lake, the still waters of the Penob- 
scot wind along through dense forests, 
in a westerly direction, towards an is- 
land a scant mile long by about half 
that distance in width, and known 
localy as “Big island.” To be geo- 
graphically exact the island lies within 
a couple of miles of the junction of the 
north, south and west branches of the 
Penobscot river. The stream dividing 
Big island from the mainland on the 
south is little over fifty vards wide, clear, 
blue and crystal, and is hemmed in by 
rows of birch and maple, a veritable 
frame of silver and crimson mingled 
with Nature’s own coloring, the soft, 
dull green of the firs. On this island 
retreat did three fly-fishermen from 
the Quaker city (Castner, Lindsay and 
I) pitch our woodland home; along 
this stream did we angle for trout, and 
right merrily did they rise to the feathered 
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frauds cast out from the split-bamboo. 
Turning over the leaves of my diary 
I find the following note: 

“First morning in camp on Big island. 
Up at 6:15. Guides busy with fire. 
Joe turned to me and said, ‘Captain, 
try a few casts from the bank there, 
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One.afternoon in the early days of 
the trip I was casting from my canoe 


close to the bank, beneath an over- 
hanging spruce tree; water-lilies were 


thick there, and I had difficulty in keep- 
ing the flies from getting entangled. 
The trout rose to the fly thick and fast 
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and we may have trout for breakfast.’ 
[ looked at him, saw that he was serious, 
and got busy with my fly-rod not twenty 
yards away from the tent. In half 
an hour Joe was cleaning sixteen fine 
speckled trout, the smallest about three- 
quarters of a pound. So did I score 
‘first blood’ on the trip.” 

This is but one of many notes that my 
little red book contains, proving our 
great. success with flies during the stay 
on the island. 


BEST OF TROUT-FISHING, BUT 


AND POLE IS INCIDENT 


WHO CARES? 


among the lily pads and I counted 
twenty odd in the canoe as dusk was 
coming on—the result of an hour’s 
angling. I could not resist a try with the 


white fly as I saw darkness near, so 
brown hackle and Parmacheene Belle 
were succeeded by the white miller. 
The little white flies danced on the 
stream and at the second cast the line 
whirred away with a rush from the 
reel in the hands of an anxious fisher- 
man. I saw that playing was in order, 
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so | patiently played my fish and after 
as exciting a battle as the most blasé 
angler could wish for, I tired out three 
husky trout at one clip, preys to the 
white millers. 

It was dark by this time, so we paddled 
back to camp, to find Lindsay exhibit- 
ing a three and a-half-pound trout, the 
biggest taken on the trip; he had landed 
it together with a scrappy half-pounder, 
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after a twenty-minute struggle. His 
tale of the catch seemed to whet 
appetites, as listening to him we piled 
birch logs on the fire against supper- 
time, watching the yellow glow of the 
smoky flames and inhaling the odor that 
fishermen dote on, of fresh trout frying 
in the pan. 

That night, around the camp-fire, we 
talked “fly-fishing” to the guides and 





our 
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it was generally conceded by one and all 
that the fly always pays “ big dividends.” 
In other words, the fly-fisherman gets 
resulls from his casting, to say nothing 
of sport and excitement of the highest 
order. 

We were left beautifully alone on 
Big island, for it was too difficult to 
reach for most fishermen, not only 
because of the rapids and the falls, 
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but also on account of the logs that 
had become jammed in the river in the 
early spring. There were two visitors, 
however, that we looked for, “boys” 
from Philadelphia, who had promised 
to join us about a week after our ar- 
rival. The day before they were ex- 
pected, September 3d, we paddled into 
camp about 1:00 p.m., having been off 
duck-shooting for two days. As we 
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reached our sylvan home one of the 
guides exclaimed: 

“Look here, them friends of yours 
will be here to-morrow, and they will 
all our bluff on the fish proposition 
if we havn’t something to show.” 

That afternoon we cast our flies in 
varnest from three canoes, about a 
quarter of a mile apart. The excitement 
we had in landing over fifty big trout 
between us in less than an hour and 
a half can be appreciated by anglers. 
My diary recounting the doings of this 
day, says: 

“Never have I seen fish rise as they 
did to-day. No sooner did a fly touch 
water than the game was on and the 
afternoon was one of royal sport and 
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excitement. No other manner of fishing 
could possibly surpass fly-fishing. A 
man whe can sit like a bump on a log 
and watch a bobber, when he can have 
fly-fishing instead, must be seven-eighths 
dead, or an imbecile.’’ 

The next day, when the boys arrived, 
they brought another, a young uncle 
of one of them, an enthusiast on hunt- 
ine and fishing, but a_bait-fisherman, 
who turned out to be the “‘goat”’ in the 
crowd. As we watched him with his 
angle-worms pulling out the speckled 
trout from the bottom of the stream, we 
pitied him, and wondered what he would 
do with his worms if he knew what it 
meant to cast a fly and give the fish a run 
for its money. “ He looks like a murder- 
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er,”’ said one of the guides, and so his life 
was made miserable by these backwoods- 
men. He was a good fellow withal, and 
when after about four days he became a 
convert to fly-casting, through no_per- 
suasion on our part, we opened up a certain 
precious bottle that was stowed away at 
the bottom of one of our packs and drank 
to the health of a new recruit to the 
ranks of fly-fishermen. I was not present 
at the time of the conversion, but as de- 
scribed by his guide when they came into 
vamp, it is well worth telling: 

“We were settin’ in the canoe, him and 
me, and he was jigglin’ a little worm at 
the end of his line when one of the boys 
driftin’ down with the current cast his 
flies right under our very noses as he 
passed us. No sooner had them flies 
lit right alongside my man’s line than 
there was the worst splash ye ever seen 
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as a trout darted off with the top fly 
hooked tight to his jaw. We sat watch- 
in’ the performance, and when the lad 
brought old Mr. Trout into his canoe my 
sport looks at me, picks up his can of 
worms and hefts it as far as the strength 
of his arm would let him. ‘What are ye 
doin’?’ says I, and he gives me the wink 
and says, ‘kd, I fish with flies hereafter, 
and to ’, well, he swore a bit about 
the worms, and so I started teachin’ him 
casting. He’s a little awkward just yet, 
but he’s comin’ and he’ll be up to the hull 
lot of ye before we break camp.” 

Such is the history of one out of many 
converts I have known to the light rod 
and the artificial fly. 

Another point I am reminded of here 
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is the fact that of all the guides with 
whom I have ever fished, both in Maine 
and in Canada, I have never known one 
who would use bait if flies could be pro- 


cured. They are fly-casters all and 
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serves to show that there are times when 
fly-fishing pays, and pays handsomely. 
I have shown some of my experiences, 
told of my luck without cans of frogs, 
worms and helgramites: told of the results 
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discriminating in their choice of tackle. 
This should stand forth as a glaring 
example to those who would down fly- 
fishing as petty and unreal. 

And now let me close my defense. 
Loosely put together as I fear this article 
may seem, it will have done its part if it 
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a true-blue fly-fisherman gets with his 
delicate split-bamboo rod, his fine silk 
line, his gossamer-like leader of  silk- 
worm gut and his pretty artificial flies, 
and in conclusion | ask the simple ques- 
tion—Am I a pretender, a dude angler, 
a fisherman with affectations? 
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LONZO jointed his rod and was off 
down stream, his new basket 
gleaming in the morning sun, be- 

fore Twinkle could attach the safety 
arrangements that made spectacles of 
his eye-glasses, or I could select three 
suitable flies from my none-too-ample 
supply. But ‘‘ Lon” was of the country, 
and as Twinkle remarked, he naturally 
wished to get the best of us. 

Soon I was alone on the stream, Twinkle 
holding back to give me a good start; in 
fact, I believe he fished up stream a while. 
But the day promised too fair for even 
reasonable fishing;and the water was 
very low and clear. I must confess my 
thoughts were more on other things 
apart than on fishing. I got never a 
rise. 

By and bye I saw Twinkle coming cross- 
lots, so | waded ashore and sat down in 
the sun, to wait and to dry my legs. We 
had a smoke together then, and Twinkle 
showed me a couple of nine-inchers. He 
said if he got a half-dozen trout he would 
consider himself well off, for the water 
and the weather were against us. 

‘“How’s the water feel in those tennis 
slippers?” he asked, looking at my 
soaked extremities. ‘Don’t the stones 
hurt your feet?” 

“ All right—wakes you up, and, be- 
sides, I can keep on my feet with less 
effort and mental anxiety than if I wore 
boots. Light footwear for mine; water 
won't hurt you.” 

“Well, don’t you ever complain to me 
about rheumatism,” said he. ‘Seen 
anything of Lon?” 

No, Alonzo had left us completely; 
doubtless he was by this time as far as 
the wagon-bridge, four miles below. 


“T’ll bet he has a basketful at noon,” 
hazarded Twinkle. 

‘“‘ Not on your life; he is fishing ’way too 
fast. Might as well drive down the 
creek with a coach-and-six. He'll cateh 
a few, but it won’t be his fault. Say, 
you think he is in a hurry to fill his bas- 
ket. I know better. There’s some- 
thing better than trout at the wagon- 
bridge.”’ 

“*Violet-eyes’?” asked Twinkle, witha 
erin. 

“You bet your life. And she’ll have 
her red sweater on this morning and be 
going to post a letter as usual, though 
having more eves for fishermen than for 
the mail-wagon.” 

“Say, do you think she’s interested 
in him?” 

“Sure of it,” I declared. “‘Why, you 
don’t suppose she would pass him up for 
you or me or Steadyman, do you?” 
Twinkle blushed; for we three are mar- 
ried men. 

“But there is a better-looking fellow 
than Lon fishing along here,” objected 
my companion. ‘Steadyman met him 
vesterday. “It was at the bridge John 
met him, and he was talking to the gir! 
at the time. Lon’s eut out or I miss 
mv guess,” 

‘“Come on, let’s fish along, and get 
nearer the lunch-basket,”’ said I, rising. 
I changed my flies now, and soon | 
hooked and basketed my first trout, a 
good ten-ineh rainbow. Then I began 
jerking out a red-fin minnow at almost 
every cast, till I got disgusted and struck 
out across a bend of the stream for a big 
riffle that [ knew about. 

But Steadyman was there ahead of me. 
John is not so nimble on his pins as he 
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once was, and hence he does not care to 
cover much ground in the day’s fishing. 
He had left the train at the wagon-bridge 
station and walked leisurely up to this 
big riffle, and the crafty old rascal had 
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ings to dry in the sun. I went down 
stream below the big pool meanwhile, and 
fished a Tong riffle, using all the little*art 
I knew, but never a rise did I get. Coming 
back, [helped Steadyman pull on his boots 
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HE 
ONE 


WAS ANXIOUS 

ELSE AND 
six nice native trout in his bag. He had 
his boots full of water, also, and made 
me pull them off for him—a bigger job 
than I anticipated. He couldn’t get them 
on again, so we had to wait for his stock- 


TO 
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EVERY- 
GIRI 


OUT-FISH 
HIS BEST 
and saw him safely across the stream. 
Then, with his rod unjointed and a big, 
black cigar stuffed in one corner of his 
mouth, he sat on the bank watching me 
fish for a while. He offered advice from 
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time to time, but the water made so 
much noise I did not hear him. After a 
time it began to annoy me to have him 
sitting there, so critically watching me 
casting, so I began to throw stones at 
him. Then he went away down the rail- 
road track toward the wagon-bridge. 

I fished on down stream, with one eye 
on my flies and the water, the other on 
the trees and the sky: it was truly a 
beautiful May day for the Catskills, and 
I wished my rod in its case and myself 
on the banks of another stream, not so 
very far away, with a certain young 
person—not Violet-eyes, and, surely, a 
goodly lunch to eat among the violets. 
But that would all come on the morrow, 
and so I fished on, drawing ever nearer 
to the wagon-bridge. 

Twinkle came stumping along the rocky 
bank after a time, looking not the least 
bit comfortable in his rubber boots. But 
he had caught two more fair-sized speckled 
trout. It was eleven o’clock. Said I: 

“T’m going to eatch a big fish and then 
quit!” 

“What, one of those big German 
trout?’ asked Twinkle, as if he expected 
I could eateh fish to order. 

“Not at this time of day you don’t 
eatch no Dutehman on this creek; I'd 
want to be out here before five o'clock 
in the morning, before all you rubber- 
booted hoboes had tramped the whole 
place up and seared every real big trout 
into his hole for the day,’ I answered. 
“Tm going to get another ‘California,’ 
see if I don’t.” 

Whereupon I went off up stream to a 
likely piece of water that I knew. I had 
had a smashing good rise there, coming 
down, and after three more casts wisely 
left the big fellow alone. 

I got my rainbow with the first cast ; 
he was waiting for that particular brown 
hackle, and he got it. This was the 
gamest trout I ever caught, regardless 
of size. I approached the pool on the 
bank, having made the mistake of ap- 
proaching from the other side, where 
there was no bank, earlier in the day. 
I took advantage of a small bunch of 
willows, and made my cast up stream. 
The trout (it proved to be a male) went 
for the tail fly before it struck the water, 
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but missed. He was back at the dropper 
in an instant, and I struck hard, knowing 
I could not be too quick for him. The 
result was that I hooked him well in his 
lower jaw—as I learned when I had 
beaten him. He made straight for the 
bottom of the pool under the bank, while 
I, holding my rod high, slid into the 
water, the better to handle my fish. 
Then he made two jumps sheer out of 
the water, clearing the surface at least a 
foot the first time and fully a yard the 
next. He took out line, 
and took the air again, but even a fif- 
teen-inch rainbow has little show against 
a six-ounce rod. Such a rod is too heavy 
for Ulster county waters, that’s all. 

Going back to Twinkle, I found he had 
stowed away another speckled trout in 
the capacious pockets of his hunting 
coat, so we unjointed our rods and made 
for the bridge, and luncheon. We found 
Steadyman on an adjacent lawn, swap- 
ping fish stories with the man who lived 
there, and who had nailed to a tree where 
everyone could see for himself, the im- 
mense head of a German brown trout. 
He said he had caught the fish himself, 
with a fly, one morning, ‘Right down 
there below the bridge, below that big 
rifle.” He declared the fish weighed 
six and a-quarter pounds when caught, 
and we said we believed him. 

But where was Alonzo? Gone for the 
lunch, Steadyman said. And Violet-eyes? 
Oh, she hadn’t showed up. 

“Maybe she’s doing the washing,” sug- 
gested Twinkle, “it’s Monday.” 

“No, no—not that girl!” exclaimed 
Steadyman. ‘“Didn’t you notice the 
‘make-up’ on her? She’s been to New 
York, she has, and has stage ideas. I’ve 
been talking to her, [have. Why, it isn’t 
twelve o’clock yet; she hasn’t got her 
shoes laced yet. Washing! H——!” 

“Ha-ha-ha! ha-ha-ha!” chorused 
Twinkle and I. 

“Been talking to her, 
John?” Twinkle asked. ‘What a fine, 
motherly old duck you are! Did you 
advise her to throw away her cosmetics?” 

But poor John was noncommittal. 

Then same Alonzo, good, old sun- 
burned Lon, with the lunch-basket. It 
was a big basket, and well stocked by 
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Lon’s good mother with nice things to 
eat. We asked no questions of Lon, but 
fell to. 

After a time we began to regain’ our 
penchant for raillery, and. turned“upon 
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word, from which we judged him smitten. 
And well might he be, for of a truth she 
would have been pretty without the 
touch of rouge on each soft cheek— 
brown-eyed and chic that she was, just 

















TWINKLE 


A MERRY 
FAVORITE 


Alonzo. Where had he been? How 
many trout had he caught? Lon showed 
us ten nice trout, nine native and one 
“California.” But when we asked him 
about the girl he would answer not a 


ANGLER WHO DID NOT MIX HIS TWO 
RECREATIONS, 


SMOKING AND FISHING 


the sort of girl to captivate simple- 
hearted, fair-haired, blue-eyed Lon. 

Our train was due at two, and, as we 
expected, the girl came along at one. 
She made herself quite at home with us, 
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and even went so far as to twit me about 
having caught only two trout. But I 
was well satisfied with the assurance of a 
trout breakfast for myself and wife, and 
having fresh in mind the memory of my 
scrap with the biggest trout caught so 
far that day, I answered her not. 

While we were talking, Twinkle caught 
sight of an angler fishing the creek about 
a quarter of a mile below the bridge. 
Steadyman arose, and after having a look 
at the busy fisherman, said it was the 
same fellow he had met on Saturday 
Pennyroyal, from New Jersey. 

“Tt’s Mr. Penroyal, not Pennyroyal,”’ 
interrupted the girl. ‘‘He has you all 
beat when it comes to fishing. I'll bet 
he has more fish in his basket than the 
three of you put together.” 

“Oi, oi! Just listen to 
claimed Steadyman. 
home. 

Twinkle suggested that Mr. Penroyal 
must be quite a ladies’ man; Lon hinted 
that there was not much use fishing at 
that hour, especially on such a fair day, 
and the girl sat with her nose in the air. 
awaiting the coming of her champion — | 
wondered who had dubbed her Violct- 
eyes, for her eyes were almost black, and 
none too honest, I thought. 

The stranger slowly worked up stream ; 
he wore a tan hunting coat, tan trousers 
and tan waders. He had a pair of Ger- 
man socks outside of his waders, and 
over these he wore a pair of heavy tan 
shoes, as I saw when he waded a riffle. 
His creel was ample, and painted. Pretty 
much dude, I mentally commented; but 
you can never tell. Now he approached a 
very likely pool, close under the shadow 
of the left bank of the creek. Would he 
get a rise? Away went the flies for the 
first try. Nothing doing. There they 
went again. 

There was a shout from Twinkle, as a 
big trout seized the angler’s fly, and, find- 
ing itself hooked, took the air, coming 
down with a smack that we plainly 
heard above the croon of the creek. 

“That’s a three-pound fish or I never 
saw one!” exclaimed Steadyman. And 
he made haste to scramble down the 
bank of the stream to better view the 
fight. Twinkle followed after, but we 
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“Tm going right 
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others remained seated on the grass 
under the shade of the elm. I had 
no wish to wet my feet again, and as 
for Alonzo, perhaps he preferred not to 
leave the girl. 

But the fight proved worth watch- 
ing from a nearer vantage, and grab- 
bing my camera I hustled down to the 
creek and went splashing along after 


the others. And right well was I 
repaid. The angler, wielding a strong 


lancewood rod equipped with an au- 
tomatic reel, was master, but the fish 
took a deal of tiring. Time and again 
the angler brought the big trout up 
close, and time and again it rushed 
away again. The inexorable automatic 
reel never for an instant released the 
tension on the line and the rod bent 
in a manner that would have lifted 
a lighter fish out of the water. We stood 
at a respectful distance—too far away 
for me to make a photograph worth 
developing, I am sorry to say, and 
watched the fight like good fishermen, 
not offering advice. Once, when I 
thought the fight was over the angler 
could not get the fish sufficiently near 
to him to net it, though it was passive 
enough. Try as he would, he could 
not get the big trout close enough 
to reach it with the short-handled net, 
and we three onlookers were swerved 
with a common impulse to offer as- 
sistance, but we wisely forbore. Los- 
ing patience, the angler made a kick 
at the trout, thinking, no doubt, to 
scare it up stream a few feet, where 
he could hold it and net it from be- 
hind. But that kick almost proved 
fatal to his ehances of taking the trout. 
Away went the fish down stream again, 
like a miniature torpedo, and we three 
watching there with tense faces and 
clenched hands, could but groan our 
despair. We wanted to see that trout 
caught ! 

Slowly, painfully so, the angler— 
[I would have given the shirt off my 
back to have had hold of that rod— 
brought his fish back. Cautiously he 
unbuttoned the leather that suspended 
his landing-net from the top button of 
his canvas coat, and, stooping over, 
legs well apart, with elaborate care he 
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extended the net Jtill city was Jwellbe- luck, and standing there in the water 
hind the fish. Then, with a quick, we introduced ourselves. Steadyman, | 
sure movement of his arm, he netted his think it was, gave Penroyal some “ Paine’s 
prize—and then we cheered. Celery Compound” to steady his nerves. 

The angler promptly killed his fish, And just then Lon splashed up, grin- 

















STEADY MAN 


WHO COULD GET A MESS OF TROUT OUT 
OF ONE RIFFLE—HE MADE HIS OWN RODS 


and then he weighed it with his pocket ning in his droll way, and tendered his 


scale. It weighed three pounds one congratulations also. 
ounce, and was a fine specimen of Glaneing back at the bridge, I did 


the German brown trout. We con- not see the girl. Lon read the question 
gratulated him on his skill and his good in my eyes, and I thought I saw the 
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mirthful wrinkles twitching at the corners 
of his eyes. He came closer to me. 
“She’s gone,” said he. ‘*When you 
went, I said I was going too. Well, 
she said if I went I was more interested 


come and gone, and we too busy watch- 
ing to notice it.” 

“How many you got altogether, Mr. 
Penroyal?’’ he asked, suddenly remember- 
ing the girl’s fling. ‘‘Two ten-inchers, 

















PENROYAL 


HE ANGLED FOR BIG FISH, AND HE 
CAUGHT THEM, EVEN AT MID-DAY 


in trout-fishing than in her, and I 
needn’t come back. I didn’t take long 
to consider—I says, ‘Trout-fishing for 
mine,’ and then I lit out. That was a 
d——d fine fight. The train must have 


eh?” he continued, looking into Pen- 
royal’s creel; ‘“‘that’s nice.” 

And we three others, knowing the 
true significance of his inquiry, quite 
agreed with him. 























ON THE OLD MIC-MAC_ TRAIL 


FOLLOWING 


BY CANOE AND CARRY A FAMOUS INDIAN 


TRAIL ACROSS NEW 


BRUNSWICK, WITH TROUT-FISHING ON THE SIDE 


EDWARD 


N the long ago the Mic-Macs of the 
| Baie de Chaleur and part of what 
is now the province of Quebec, were 
friendly with the Malicites of the River 
Saint John and Madawaska, and the 
probability is that the whole interior 
of what is now the province of New 
Brunswick formed a common hunting 
and trapping ground for the two tribes. 
We know these two tribes were friendly 
and were banded together against their 
common enemy, the Iroquois. Don- 
nacona told Jacques Cartier a story of 
a massacre of a band of Mic-Macs which 
took place on an island opposite Bic 
in the Saint Lawrence, and the famous 
Frenchman speaks of it in his memoirs. 
A band of Mic-Macs with their familes, 
hearing of the approach of a hostile 
party of Iroquois, took shelter in a cave 
on the island, first sending off two of 
their best runners for help, to their 
friends, the Malicites of Madawaska. 
Subsequently the Iroquois discovered 
the hiding place of the Mic-Macs and 
succeeded in either killing or burning 
and suffocating the whole party. The 
Malicites had a sweet revenge, how- 
ever, for the runners returned with a 
large party and followed on the trail of 
the home-going Iroquois, succeeded in 
ambushing and killing all but two, who 
escaped. There are other evidences to 
prove that the two tribes, Malicites and 
Mic-Macs were very closely related. 
One of the principal trails used by 
the Mic-Macs is the one yet used by 
hunters and trappers when going to the 
headwaters of the rivers which empty 
into the Baie de Chaleur. This trail is 
by canoes up the Nepisiguit to its head, 
and from there a short portage will 
put the canoes into Nictor lake, the 
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feeder of the North branch of the Tobique, 
a very large tributary of the Saint John. 
The Nepisiguit is one of the swiftest 
running rivers in Canada, and twenty 
miles from the mouth there is a con- 
siderable fall with a drop of over a 
hundred feet. Below these falls the 
river is a splendid salmon stream, but 
no salmon get over the falls. Above 
the falls, however, for the long distance 
to the lakes at the head of the river, 
there are large trout and some of the best 
trout-fishing to be found anywhere 
may be enjoyed here. At Indian falls, 
about fifty-two miles from the mouth 
of the river, and at Lyman’s hole, another 
fine place, trout of six pounds weight are 
often caught, and trout from one to 
three pounds weight are very plenty. 

We had driven, by heavy express, as 
far as the Grand falls, already mentioned, 
about twenty miles from Bathurst town, 
and there embarked in canoes, which 
were waiting for us. It was in early 
September, and the weather at this time 
of year in that locality is generally de- 
ligatful. The flies had nearly all dis- 
appeared and the nights were just cool 
enough to make a fire comfortable, so 
that our journey, day by day, was 
such that it could scarcely be improved 
on. The poling was, of course, hard 
on the men, but we were in no hurry 
and took it easy, sometimes making 
no more than eight miles a day, and one 
day we only did five. 

The scenery at the Grand falls is 
marvellous; in fact, many sportsmen 
who have hunted and fished all over 
the world have said that the Grand 
falls of the Nepisiguit are equal in beauty 
to any others in the world. Above the 
falls the river narrows, deepens, and with 
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terrible velocity pitches into an im- 
mense gorge which extends for half a 
mile or more below the falls. Im- 
mediately on the top the falling water 
is split into two bodies by a projecting 
ledge, and from there drops to a solid 
platform of rock about fifty feet be- 
low. From this, with white spray flying 
in millions of sheets, the water tumbles 
in majestic fury to the swift-running 
river below. The total distance from 
the top of the fall to the bottom of the 
gorge is about one hundred and twenty- 
five feet. Looking up from the river 
on a sunny day the effect is beautiful 
beyond description. 

The trees all along the river sides 
were just taking on their autumn 
tints, and each day brought new beauties 
to be admired. In fact the scenery all 
along the river is almost perfect. Sel- 
dom a day passed without our seeing 
moose or deer, but we saw only one 
caribou on our trip up river. King- 
fishers of brilliant plumage were with us 
all the time. Jack, my friend, used to 
say he was sure one particular fellow 
had kept ahead of the canoe all the 
way from the falls. Sandpipers, yellow- 
legs, as the men called them, and blue 
herons fled before our approach, and 
at nearly every pool where we stopped 
to fish we startled flocks of young ducks. 

One evening, as the guides were putting 
up the tent, I took my rod and went to a 
long pool, to catch some fish for supper. 
It had rained the night before, raising 
the stream considerable (for which we 
were thankful, as it was sometimes 
hard poling), and the fish came greedily 
to the flies. As I neared the lower end 
of the pool I hooked a fine trout, about 
two pounds in weight, and as he swung 
out into the current there was a mighty 
swirl just at the margin of the running 
water, and the reel sang as if I had hooked 
a salmon. I tried to snub the two fish, 
but it was no use, and, a blind of alders 
intervening, I was obliged to wade out 
to get around them. All the time the 
line was humming through the rings, 
although I was holding the rod almost 
upright. The water was deep at the 
point of the alder blind and I was nearly 
up to my waist, and still the trout were 


going down river, when at last I got 
a sight past the alders and at the same 
moment glanced at my reel, to discover 
that I had only a few more yards of line 
left. I threw the rod back almost over 
my shoulder, giving them all the butt 
I possibly could, and succeeded in 
swinging them a little to the left; then 
plunging ahead I tried to follow them 
down stream. To my dismay, however, 
the pool deepened and still deepened, un- 
til I was up to my armpits. My Irish 
was up by this time, so seizing the rod 
firmly in my right hand and holding it 
as high as possible, I boldly struck 
out and swam toward the other shore, 
where a gravelly beach showed, letting 
myself down stream as much as the 
current would carry me in order to ease 
the strain on the rod and line. Just 
as I struck bottom I heard a merry 
shout from the opposite bank, and 
Jack called out to “Give it to him,” 
meaning the fish. Quickly running a- 
long the beach, and reeling in as I ran, 
I just succeeded in recovering enough 
line, and balance, to prevent the fish 
getting under a windfall at the foot 
of the pool. There I fought them until I 
tired the big fellow out, and succeeded 
in getting the two fish to the shore, 
where, in a small cove, I landed them. 
The big trout weighed just five and 
a-half pounds, and the other a little 
over two. 

The guides told us that a gentleman 
had killed three trout at one time at 
Lyman’s hole, the year before, which 
weighed, in the aggregate, eighteen 
pounds. This will give the reader some 
idea of the size of these big brook trout. 
I had killed sea trout which weighed 
over six pounds, but one of these brook 
trout in swift-running water, is stronger 
and has more fight in him than any trout 
I had ever seen. The big fellows are 
old and wary and you do not get them 
at every cast—that is, they do not 
take the fly so readily as the smaller 
ones; but seldom have I fished at 
anything like a decent-sized pool in this 
river without getting two or three of 
the “old faders,” as Jack used to call 
the big ones. It was amusing to see 
Jack peer over the edge of a deep pool 
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* * blue herons fled before our approach 








until his eyes got accustomed to the 
dark water and spy out the “old faders.” 

As we approached the head of the 
river the scenery became indeed grand. 
Mountains appeared on every side. 
Mount Charnisay and Mount LaTour, 
both named after famous characters in 
the old Acadian days, and Mount Weight- 
man on the north, on the south Mount 
Teneriffe and Mount Maria. The banks 
became higher also and the river more 
swift, making poling difficult. On the 
ninth day we approached the chain of 
lakes at the head of the Nepisiguit, 
and soon entered the first, called “First 
lake.” There are four of the smaller 
ones, and then we reached Bathurst 
lake, the largest and the last. I had 
never seen a more beautiful sheet of 
water than Bathurst lake, and I doubt 
if there is one in America. Mountains 
appear in the distance all around it, and 
it is set like a gem among them. 

Many brooks enter this lake, and at 
the mouths of the brooks the trout 
congregate, millions of them. In size 
they do not equal the trout caught 
in the river, but of quantity there ap- 
pears to be no limit. I am sure if we 
had been fishing for profit we could 
have caught a barrel each day. Seldom 


‘ 


did we get one that went over a pound 
in weight, but they were splendid pan 
fish, and the men never seemed to tire 
of them. We saw hundreds of fish- 
hawks and cranes in this lake, and they 
must make havoe among the smaller 
fish. With our shotguns, and a little 
rifle we carried, my friend and I took 
what revenge we could on these maraud- 
ers, for I claim that the more of these 
birds fishermen and other sportsmen 
kill, the better chance there is of keeping 
up the stock of trout in our lakes and 
streams. 

We remained at Bathurst lake for three 
days, enjoying a much-needed rest after 
the arduous work of poling up the long 
river, and on Monday morning struck 
camp and took the old trail for Nictor 
lake. If the rocks and boulders along 
that old portage could speak, what 
strange tales they might tell. For 
hundreds and hundreds of years this 
portage had probably been used by the 
Mic-Macs and Malicites, and when the 
French missionaries followed their sav- 
age children into the wilds, this was the 
way they were taken. Many of them 
took the long portage between the 
Baie de Chaleur and the Saint John 
waters, and no doubt some of the brave 
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men perished on the trail. And yet 
it is but a half-cut-out path, leading 
from Bathurst lake into the eastern 
projection of Lake Nictor, called Mud 
lake. 

Lake Nictor is a considerable body 
of water, situated directly among the 
mountains, the bases of which almost 
reach to its margin. Sagamook, one of 
the highest (about 2,700 feet high) 
rises a short distance to the southeast. 
Franklin is directly south, Mount Gor- 
don, named after a famous governor 
of New Brunswick, to the north. 
Farther to the south is Mount Carleton. 
Between Carleton and the Sagamook is 
Mount Bernardin, one of the highest, and 
farther away north and south are other 
mountains. On a fine day the glassy 
surface of the lake reflects the mountain- 
tops, and the scenery on every side is 
majestic. 

Owing to its depth and the dark 
forests which surround it, as well as 
the shadows of the mountains, Lake 
Nictor has ever been regarded with 
superstitious awe by the Indians, and 
some strange stories are told by them 
concerning it. Itis not as favorite a stop- 
ping place with them as Bathurst lake, 
perhaps because there is poor fishing, 
if any, in Nictor. 

Our camp-fire was burning brightly. 
We had hauled our canoes up on the 
gravelly beach, below a natural terrace 
which sloped down to a little cove, 
formed at this point by the entrance into 
the lake of a little brook through the 
underbrush and alders, above which 
towered a giant pine, scarred and 
eracked by a lightning stroke, which was 
probably the reason it had escaped 
the axe of the lumbermen, and a beau- 
tiful silver birch. One tree was on each 
side of the brook, and their branches 
intermingled across the mouth, form- 
ing an archway. The water flowed with 
soft, murmuring music, which blended 
with the crackling of the wood fire be- 
hind us. Supper was over and the boys 
were stretched in various attitudes about 
the fire, old Jack and I contentedly 
smoking our pipes on the grassy slope. 
The stillness of the great forest be- 
hind us, the ghostly shadows created 


by the flickering but ruddy glow of the 
camp-fire, the increasing radiance of the 
rising moon, were all conducive of 
thought, and for some time we lay ab- 
sorbed in our own reflections. I had 
been watching the ceaseless wavelets 
in the ever-changing circle of the firelight, 
as they extended until they finally 
died away in a faint luster afar out on 
the still surface of the lake. And now 
the moon, which had been gradually 
rising into sight through the vista of the 
forest, at last topped the highest trees 
at the right and mingled its soft glow 
with the deeper red of the firelight. 

The boys about the fire were stirring, 
one or two of them helping the cook to 
clear away the tin dishes and remains of 
our supper, and another arranging some- 
thing among the packs. At that moment 
there came from afar to the westward 
a long, mournful cry, unearthly in its 
lingering echoes. My pipe fell from my 
mouth and I sprang to my feet. 

“T though there were no wolves left in 
this country, or very few anywhere,” 
I said hastily to Jack, for of course my 
first thoughts were of wolves. 

Jack had also jumped to his feet, and 
was listening intently. 

“Hold on a minute,” was all he said. 

In a few minutes the mournful ery was 
repeated, and as it sounded out long 
and quavering among the high moun- 
tains the second time, I noticed that 
the guides paid little attention to it. 
Jack had, in the meantime, gone over 
to the fire and came back with Noel, 
the old Indian guide, the only Indian 
in the party, and when the sounds were 
repeated for the third time, Noel turned 
his head toward the direction from 
which they came, and stepped to my 
side. “Think sure we not far from 
big storm,” he was saying, when again, 
and apparently farther off, came that 
strange cry, if ery it could be called, 
dying away in a long, melancholy 
cadence, and sending weird echoes from 
point to point of the headlands. This 
was the most uncanny sound I had ever 
heard, and I am afraid I actually shivered 
as the dreary wail came to an end. All 
this time I had been standing waiting 
for Noel to explain, for it was evident 
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ON THE OLD MIC-MAC TRAIL. 


Jack had brought him there for that 
purpose, and in answer to another 
eager inquiry on my part he began 
to fill his pipe and sat down on a little 
stump. The Indians are very deliberate 
in their talk, and I saw he was going to 
tell me some yarn, so threw myself 
down again, and Jack followed. When 
the Indian had lit his pipe he began to 
talk: 

“Long time ago,” said Noel, ‘‘all men 
were good men. All beasts were good 
beasts. Men and beasts loved one 
another, and men did not kill the beasts, 
who were their friends, for food.” (I 
thought that rather an ambiguous way 
of putting it, but said nothing.) ‘There 
was plenty of food for all. The men and 
beasts and birds lived together in 
harmony. Even the fierce eagle was 
gentle, and men, beasts and birds 
understood each other and all talked 
together in council. It was then that 
the great god Clotescaurpe ruled the 
world. He was the Indians’ friend and 
he loved the beasts and the 
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long journey into the happy hunting- 
groundshe found that the men were no bet- 
ter, but were worse. And again he reason- 
ed with them and with the beasts also, and 
he threatened them also that he would 
make them sorry if they did not pay heed 
to his words. And again he went away. 
And when he came back from another 
long journey he was more sorry than 
angry, for he saw that the men had not 
minded his words. His patience at 
last became exhausted and for the last 
time he warned them that unless they 
did his bidding he would give them 
no more protection. His warning had 
no good effect, however, although the 
men and the beasts knew that he meant 
what he said, afid that unless they 
heeded his warning something dreadful 
would happen to them. 

“At last Clotescaurpe’s patience was 
all exhausted and he sent a message 
to the men and the beasts and the birds 
to meet him at a great lake among the 
mountains. But the men had become 





birds also, and he tried to 


teach all of them good 
things. That was long ago” 
(and I thought Noel 
sighed). “By and bye 
giants came, but Clotes- 
caurpe slew them. The 
moon was a great giant, as 
big as a mountain, but 


Clotescaurpe struck it be- 
tween the eyes with his 
staff. It was very fierce 
and fought wickedly, but 
again Clotescaurpe struck 
it, and he overcame the 
moon and it shrank to 
its present size and can 
never come nearer the earth 
any more,and no man or 
beast has since feared it. 
And after many days the 
ways of men became bad; 
then the beasts followed 
the example of the men 
and also became bad. 
Then Clotescaurpe reasoned 


with them, and he went 
away for a long time. And 





when he came back from a 
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altogether bad and would not come. 
So when the time arrived the beasts, 
who were not so bad as the men, came, 
and the birds came also to the place where 


he had appointed. And when Clot- 
escaurpe came he brought with him 


his uncle, the great turtle, and they 
came in a canoe from the rising sun 
in the morning. And Clotescaurpe or- 
dered a great feast to be prepared 
by the side of the lake, which was done. 
And when the feast was ready they all 
did eat. And then Clotescaurpe spoke 
very heavily to the beasts, and he told 
them many things; and he said that he 
was sorry for the men and the beasts 
also, but that until they could obey 
him it was no use for him to remain 
with them as their friend. For a long 
time he spoke to them and he warned 
them that man would be very bad, 
and would prove their enemy, and that 
man would kill them, which has already 
come to pass. Very sorrowfully Clot- 
escaurpe talked, telling them how to 
escape from man, and how to behave 
themselves. And when the feast was 
over Clotescaurpe called to him his 
uncle, the great turtle, and together 
they went down to the shores of the 
great lake and departed in their canoe. 
As they departed Clotescaurpe sang, 
and his great uncle, the turtle, sang, 
and they went away toward the setting 
sun. And after the gods had departed, 
singing as long as the beasts could 
distinguish the canoe on the water, 
a great stillness fell upon the animals 
dnd birds. And as they turned away 
a strange thing happened. It was 
known that before this they could all 
understand each other, and they all 
used the same language, but after 
the departure the different kinds of 
animals could not understand each other 
or the birds, and a great silence fell 
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among them and they fled apart and 
have never since met in council. 

“And now, the noise we heard to- 
night, it is this: When Clotescaurpe 
went away he left his hunting dogs 
among the other animals, and they 
would not stay with the other animals, 
but went away through the woods and 
mountains looking for their master; 
and they yet are looking for him, and 
men hear them in the night before 
a storm.” 

As Noel finished he went away to the 
fire and lay down, relighted his pipe, and 
was soon puffing and grunting out re- 
plies to questions the men asked him, 
Jack, who had doubtless heard the 
story before, made no comment, and I 
made none. I had, of course, heard of 
the Indian deity Clotescaurpe before. 
It appears he was merely an earthly 
god, and must not be confounded with 
their belief in a Great Spirit who lives 
above the clouds. Clotescaurpe was 
more of a friend to the red men of the 
North than a god, and their belief 
in him has grown hazy, which is why the 
younger generation seldom speak of 
him. Some of the older hunters and 
guides yet speak of Clotescaurpe, but 
not often. 

After remaining for several days in 
the vicinity of Lake Nictor, during which 
time we made a trip half way up the 
Sagamook, which is steep and rocky, 
we returned to Bathurst lake, and from 
there down river to what is known as 
the South branch, which we explored 
for some distance for the purpose of 
seeing what quantity of logs could be 
procured on it. Here we shot a bear, 
but I am sorry to say that the pelt 
was not in very good condition. It 
was too early in the season. We saw 
many moose and deer on our run down 
river, and had all the fishing we cared for. 
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Tuurspay, Ist. 


A lady once asked me how to destroy 
the ‘‘insect eggs” on the underside of fern 
leaves. The ferns are flowerless plants, 
and they produce spores instead of seeds. 
Usually the spores are arranged in dotted 
lines, on the underside of the leaves (or fronds 
as they are called), and these are the ‘‘in- 
sect eggs” the lady referred to. 


Fripay, 2d. 


Even at this early date the female great- 
horned owl or hoot owl is searching for a 
place to build her nest. She usually selects 
an abandoned hawk’s or a crow’s nest, and 
after laying her four chalky-white eggs, she 
is often compelled to sit on them constantly 
to prevent them from freezing. 


Saturpay, 3d. 


A common question, often asked, is, what 
do the early migrating birds eat, when the 
ground is frozen and insect life is still slum- 
bering. If you knew where to look, you 
would find many of the fruit trees and vines 
filled with dried, or frozen fruit. Frozen 
apples and mountain ash berries constitute 
a large part of the robin’s and the cedar- 
bird’s food early in the spring, and the 
bluebirds often eat the shriveled barberry 
fruit. 


Sunpay, 4th. 


In the southern portion of its range, the 
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black bear can get food throughout th> 
entire year, but in the North he is com- 
pelled to hibernate during the winter. He is 
now beginning to think of leaving his den (in 
a cave, crevice of the rocks, or under the 
roots of a partially upturned tree) to begin 
his summer vacation. Very often bears are 
not poor when they leave the den, although 
their pelage sometimes does get worn from 
coming in contact with protuberances in the 
cave. 


Monpay, 5th. 


The first plant to thrust its head above 
ground and proclaim the coming of spring 
is the skunk cabbage, or swamp cabbage. 
Even before the snow has entirely left, the 
plant will melt a hole and by its own warmth 
keep itself from freezing. At this date the 
leathery hoods are several inches above the 
ground. 


Turspay 6th. 


In America the cowbird or cow bunting, 
like the European cuckoo, lays its eggs in 
the nests of other birds. All of our American 
cuckoos build their nests and raise their 
young in a manner creditable to parents. 


Wepnespay, 7th. 


Clinging to the cliffs and rocks in the 
forests, the dark green, leathery leaves of 
the polypody fern stand out as fresh and 
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green as though they were unconscious of the 
passing winter. Hunt among the clusters 
until you find a fertile frond, then examine 
the back of it and see how close and thick 
the spores are piaced. 


Tuurspay, 8th. 


We will awaken some morning to find 
that during the night the song sparrows 
have arrived from the South; not all of 
them, to be sure, but just a few that are 
anxious to push North and begin nesting. 
All winter their merry song has been hushed, 
but now it gushes forth, not to stop again 
until the molting season in August. 


Fripay, 9th. 


A porcupine should never be called a 
hedgehog. The hedgehog, an insectivorous 
animal, inhabiting Europe, is not found in the 
Western Hemisphere. It rolls itself into a 
ball when attacked and the spines, which 
lo not come ovt, are shorter, duller and less 
formidable than those of the porcupine. 


Saturpay, 10th. 


People, knowing that the robin is an early 
spring arrival, are always alert to see or hear 
the first one. Consequently the first song 
that catches their ear is supposed to be that 
of a robin, whereas often it is the spring 
song of the white-breasted nuthatch, which 
really has no resemblance to the robin’s 
song. 


Sunpay, 11th. 


When you see a bird with a crest (not one 
that simply raises its head feathers) it must 
be one of the following species: A blue 
jay, tufted tit, pileated woodpecker, car- 
dinal, grosbeak, Bohemian waxwing or 
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cedarbird. These are the only birds in- 
habiting the Eastern states that wear crests, 


Monpay, 12th. 


Some scientists contend that, owing to 
their intelligence, ants should rank next 
to man and before the anthropoid apes, 
They have soldiers that raid other ant 
colonies and capture eggs, and when they 
hatch, the young are kept as slaves; they 
have nurses that watch and care for the eggs 
and helpless larve, and cows (Aphids) that 
are tended with almost human intelligence. 


Tuespay, 13th. 


The Audubon Society has stopped the 
slaughter of grebes. Before the enactment 
of the laws framed by the society, these birds 
were killed for their snow-white breasts, 
which are used for decorating (?) women’s 
hats. Grebes are now migrating to the 
lakes of the North, where they build float- 
ing nests of reeds. 


WeEDNEsDAyY, 14th. 


The only sure way to tell a venomous snake 
is to kill the reptile, open its mouth with 
a stick and look for the hollow, curved 
fangs. When not in use they are com- 
pressed against the roof of the mouth, 
beneath the reptile’s eyes. They are hinged, 
as you can see if you pull them forward 
with a pencil. The venom is contained 
in a sack hidden beneath the skin at the base 
of each fang. 


THurspay, 15th. 


Were it not for the popular song, ‘Listen 
to the Mockingbird,” most people would 
never know that such a bird exists. How 
few persons realize that the catbird has a song 
that is far superior to that of the mocking- 
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bird, and certainly the song of the mocking- 
bird cannot compare with the*rich melodies 
of our thrushes. 


Fripay, 16th. 


If you will look into one of the large cone- 
shaped paper nests of the bald-faced hornet, 
which hang under the eaves of the house, 
or in the barn, you will be almost certain to 
find a few house flies that have passed the 
winter between the folds of paper. They 
now show signs of life, and are ready to make 
their appearance during the first warm 
spell. 


Saturpay, 17th. 


Before the snow has left you are likely 
to see dirt-stained spots on the hillsides 
where the woodchuck or ground-hog has 
thrown out the partition of dirt which kept 
the winter air from his bed-chamber. Of 
course he has not come out for good, but on 
warm, sunny days he will make short ex- 
cursions from his burrow to see how the 
season is progressing. In the early spring, 
before vegetation sprouts, he finds it difficult 
to get a living. 


Sunpay, 18th. 


The gulls and terns that have been about 
our harbors and bays all winter will not 
remain much longer; they are about to 
leave for their nesting grounds, in the 
marshes and on the islands of New England 
and Canada; but in the fall they will return 
with their young. 


Monpay, 19th. 


In the winter the meadow mice build neat 
little nests of dried grass on the ground 
beneath the snow. They are hollow balls 
about the size of a hat crown, with a small 
opening in one or two sides. The outside 
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is made of coarse, rank grass, while the lin- 
ing is of the finest material obtainable. The 
heat from the little animals’ bodies soon 
melts an air chamber around the nest, into 
which lead many tunnels through the snow. 
As soon as the snow has melted, you will 
find these nests scattered about the fields 
and meadows. They are empty now. 


Tuespay, 20th. 


The fish crow is a small edition of the 
common crow. He is a resident of the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts from South 
Carolina to Louisiana. His note re- 
sembles the ‘‘caw” of the Northern crow, 
minus the w, being more of a croak: ‘‘ca, 


ca, ca, ca,” 


WEDNESDAY, 2lst. 


The white-tailed deer of the deep forests 
have dropped their antlers by this time, and 
a new set has started to grow. (Elk, moose, 
caribou and deer have antlers; sheep, goats 
and cattle have horns, and retain them 
throughout life.) Antlers are cast off 
annually, and a new set will grow in about 
seven months, 


Tuurspay, 22d. 


The purple grackle, or crow blackbird, 
should make his appearance about this 
time. He is the large, handsome fellow 
whe lives in colonies and builds his nest 
in pine, hemlock and spruce groves near 
human habitations. As soon as his young 
are hatched, he frequents the banks of 
rivers and lakes and walks along in quest 
of insects, sometimes even catching small 
fish for his homely nestlings. He is one of 
the few. birds, by the way, that wa’ks. 


Fripay, 23d. 


The Christmas fern is the fern that is used 
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for decorating during the holidays. Like Virginia, few stay with us throughout the 

the marginal shield, and the polypody, it year. Most of them appear about this time. 

does not wither and die from frost, but ‘ 

WeEDNEsDAyY, 28th. 

may be dug from beneath the snow as fresh 

and green as the day it was buried. From bogs, shaded woods and sheltered 

highways, Nature’s question marks, the 

Saturpay, 24th. ‘*fiadle-heads,” appear above the loam. They 

are baby ferns, preparing to expand and 

wave their graceful leaves in the faee of all 

beholders. These queer, woolly sprouts 

the Indians use for food. 


The American goldfinch, thistlebird, or 
wild canary, in his grayish-brown suit, would 
never be recognized now by his friends who 
only know him in his summer garb of black 
and yellow. The male and the female look Tuurspay, 29th. 
alike just now, but soon the male will don 


. s The clear, sweet and plaintive whistle 
his gorgeous colors and wear them until 


**pee-a-peabody, peabody, peabody” (which 
to the French Canadian is _ interpreted 
**la-belle-la-Canada, Canada, Canada”) of the 
white-throated sparrow, or Canada bird, is a 

The scarlet heads of the velvet, or stag- Common, early spring song, now heard in the 
horn sumach are very conspicuous on the swamps and thickets. This sparrow may 
rocky hillsides and gravelly bottoms. The be found about New York City all winter, 
fruit of the poison sumach hangs more like but he passes north to nest. 


after the nesting season. 


Sunpay, 25th. 


a bunch of grapes, while the staghorn fruit : 

oe . Lp Fripay, 30th. 

is in a massive cluster, Persons susceptible 

to poisonous plants should never approach Beneath hickorynut, walnut and butternut 

any poisonous shrub, particularly when the trees, you are sure to find large numbers of 

body is overheated. nut-shells that have been rifled of their con- 
; tents by red squirrels, chipmunks, meadow 

Monpay, 26th. mice, and white-footed mice. In nearly 

every instance, the intelligent little rodents 

have gnawed through the flat sides of the 

shell, directly into the meat, and taken it 

out as ‘‘clean as a whistle.’’ But who 

‘*taught them” to select the flat side? 


From the swamps and river-banks comes 
the clatter of loud blackbird voices. Flocks 
containing hundreds of these noisy fellows 
perch in the tops of the trees, resting after 
their long flight. From the babble, you 
recognize the ‘‘konk-a-ree” of the red-wing, 


SatTurDAy, 3l1st. 
the harsh notes of the rusty grackle, and 


The noisy kildeer is rare in Pennsylvania 
the purple grackle. As you approach, the 


flock takes flight, and you discover that all 
of the redwing blackbirds are males; the 


and New York, but it is a common plover in 
Ohio. Its note, ‘‘kildeer, kildeer, kildeer,” 
is emitted while the bird is on the ground or in 
the air. This plover is very abundant 
in the far West, and when a hunter is stalk- 
ing antelope, it often flies about his head, 

In the dead of winter you may sometimes calling loudly and warning the game of 
see a belted kingfisher along some swift- danger. For this trait it is sometimes called 
running stream, but as a rule, north of **tell-tale plover.” 


females have not yet arrived. 


Tvespay, 27th. 
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A PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TROUTING 
TRIP 


A SHORT-CUT TO PROFICIENCY IN FLY-FISHING, THROUGH ASSOCIATION WITH A 
VETERAN—SOME LESSONS HE TAUGHT 


BY 


DON CAMERON 











many a small trout about my 

father’s farm with a strong hook, 
well-baited with angle worms or grass- 
hoppers, but it was Dave Langdon who 
taught me the sport of trout-fishing. 
Not only did he teach me to handle cor- 
rectly the delicate tackle, but he gave 
to me, in long and intensely interest- 
ing talks, his entire knowledge of the 
fish and the many secrets of his unusual 
success as a fly-fisherman. In those 
little lectures, which Dave delighted 
in over his pipe, while we waited for 
better sport, I learned in a few hours 
what had taken him years of careful 
study and patience to discover, and few 
men have ever taken greater pains in 
the study of trout habits than Dave 
had taken. 

All this was forty years ago, on the 
Copake stream in Columbia county, 
N. Y., and although the stream is still 
there, tumbling over the Bashbish falls 
in wreaths of foam, flashing in the 
sunlight at the riffles, flowing silently 
through the meadows and _ protesting 
loudly against the rocks in the deep 
shade of the alder thickets, the trout 
that once splashed through the riffles 
or lurked under the grass-rimmed banks 
of the deep pools are almost gone and 
Dave and I are far away. 

It was an afternoon early in June 
when Dave first asked me to “go fish- 
in’” with him, as he expressed it. I 
was overjoyed at the honor, and after 
stammering my hasty acceptance was 
on the point of hurrying home after my 
crude tackle when Dave said he “ guessed 
he’d fix me out all right.” He brought 


[* my early fishing days I caught 


out a varnished two-piece rod of second 
growth hickory, and a basket; strange 
tackle for me to be carrying and I was 
at a loss what to do with it. Dave 
was similarly equipped, except that 
his rod was of three pieces and of a darker 
wood. 

Above the dust of the village street 
the heat waves danced. In the meadows 
summer life had just begun in earnest 
and birds and insects called to each 
other in their musical languages. All 
nature was green, fresh and teeming 
with young life and love. When we 
reached the stream, but a short walk 
from the village, Dave put the rod 
together for me and adjusted the tackle 
carefully, explaining every detail, so 
I could do it myself next time. After 
he had imparted a few simple instruc- 
tions—to throw the line with a sweep 
of the forearm, and to be sure the flies 
struck the water before the line did, 


we started fishing. Dave told me to 
watch him and I would soon “catch 


on.” I already knew enough about 
trout-fishing to keep well out of sight, 
and after watching the way Dave 
handled his rod and line I was able 
to imitate him in a way. 

I watched Dave make a cast. With 
a jerk of the rod the flies were brought, 
in a half circle, behind him; he waited 
an instant, then a quick swing of the 
forearm sent the line straight out towards 
the center of the pool, sixty feet a- 
way; a slight inclination of the tip 
and the flies settled on the water like 
living insects, ahead of the line. Again 
and yet again the flies sped towards 
the water and dropped onto the pool, now 
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close to shore, now beside a log, now 
on the rift. The left hand guided the 
line, as there were no free-running 
reels in those days. I marveled at 
his control of the flies. 

“Tt all comes from practice,” he 
answered. ‘Keep at it and you will do 
just as well as I in time.” 

But I never did. 

The June sun shone bright through 
fleecy clouds. Through the clear, spark- 
ling water, still cool with the ground- 
soaked snow water of the hills, every 
pebble of the creek bed was visible. 
The trout were not much on the bite, al- 
though the smaller fish jumped freely, 
more in fun than in hunger. Being a 
novice, I soon lost interest in the lag- 
ging sport and fell to watching Dave. 


Twice Dave changed his flies to cor- 
respond with the insects which were 
flying about the meadows. I may 
add here that he made his own flies, and 
a better lure I have yet to see. They 
were all exact copies of Nature’s trout 
lures, strong and neat. In casting a- 
bout obstructions he used a half-dozen 
different movemedts of the arm, but 
ever the snappy motion of the wrist 
with apparent ease and astonishing ac- 
curacy he sent the feathers on either 
side of half-submerged logs and under 
overhanging bushes, and when the flies 
fastened into the bush he did not yank 
or pull, but shook them loose. He kept 
well out of sight and made as long 
casts as possible. 


It was three o’clock when we reached 
an old elm tree near a small stream. 
The soft grass in the deep shade looked 
especially inviting. 

“We'll rest here, Sonny (he always 
valled me Sonny, regardless of my age), 
until the sun gets down a few pegs, 
then they’ll bite better,” said Dave, 
as he unslung his basket and eased his 
back against the huge trunk of the 
tree. I threw myself down on the grass 
at his feet. 

I watched him as he crowded the 
tobacco into his cob pipe, his face 
smiling with the pure delight of being 
out along his favorite trout stream. 
His soft felt hat lay on the grass beside 
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him and the breeze idly tossed his white 
hair. His clothes were a dingy gray, 
and on his feet were stout leather shoes, 
gashed in many places to let the water 
out; a tuft of green grass, cool with 
glistening drops of water, showed under 
the lid of the weather-stained creel at his 
side. 

‘““We may not get many fish, Sonny,” 
said he, his eyes twinkling merrily at me, 
“but we’ll have a devil of a pienic. And 
maybe, when it gets along toward 
night, the big ones will take holt.” 

“TI hope so,” I answered, absently, 
as I was lost in the study of the man 
who had lived all those years and never, 
despite all business, refused to answer 
the call of the brook when the trout 
were Jumping. True, he had not much 
of this world’s goods, yet he was rich 
in health and perfect happiness, an 
enviable man. 

“You seem to catch on purty good,” 
he continued, between puffs at his 
pipe. ‘I see you haven’t smashed the 
rod yet. That rod will hold any fish 
in this stream, if she is ten years old. 
I made it one winter, Sonny. This 
seems to be your first fishing trip, 
so let an old man give you a few pointers 
about trout: 

“There really isn’t much use of fishin’ 
at this time of day; we’re better off 
here under this tree. Big trout don’t 
like the bright light of day and feed 
only at night or early evening. I’ve 
caught many a big one when it was 
darker than a squaw’s pocket. They 
are generally too well hid to see the 
bait this time o’day, and anyway, they 
would not touch it if you dropped it 
under their nose. 

“Be sure and drop your flies right 
the first time you cast in a new 
place; all depends on that. The flies 
must strike the water exactly like 
a crippled bug or a grasshopper that 
had overjumped himself. The line 
should strike the water last. Fish 
the head of a pool first; there’s where 
the big fellers are. Keep out of sight 
always, as a trout can be depended 
upon to dodge under the bank, scared 
most to death, if he sees even your 
hat move. When you see a _ trout 
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jump at your fly, strike quick as you 
can flip your wrist; he’ll be there when 
you are; you can’t strike too soon, gen- 
erally. Don’t try to flop a hooked 
fish over your head and ’way out into 
the medder; drag him gently but firmly 
to shore, and if a big one, get your 
fingers into his gills without touching 
the line. 

“There is always a ‘boss’ trout in 
every hole, a sort of alderman, who 
occupies the choicest feedin’ ground and 
the best hidin’ place; has them because 
he can lick all the other trout. Some- 
times the boss is a particular old and 
grouchy specimen and he drives all the 
other trout out of the pool. If you 
know a pool in a good trout stream 
where you never catch a small trout, 
you can make up your mind that there 
is an old slapper hid in that pool. 

“Understanding the habits of trout 
in the different streams has considerable 
to do with successful trout-fishin’. 
Trout are never the same in different 
water. You want to fish every inch 
of a stream and study the pools before 
whipping them. The man who can 
tell just where a trout is hiding don’t 
live and I have frequently caught a fine 
trout where I did not even expect 
a strike. Always fish the hard places 
on a stream—those are just the places 
the other fellow dodged and _ conse- 
quently have not been fished. 

“Never give up—fish as long as you 
can feel; many a fine basket has been 
aught after the sun has gone down 
on a poor day. 

“Make your own flies—it’s easy, and 
be sure you copy nature, whether 
they are as pretty as the boughten 
ones or not. Study the stream and the 
next time you fish it you won’t make any 
mistakes in approaching the good pools. 
The first thing after hooking a big trout, 
look for a shaller place to drag him out. 

“Fish slow; never hurry over the 
poor places to get to the good holes first. 
Let the other feller do the hurrying 
and you’ll get the biggest basket of 
fish. Big trout will often strike a sunken 
fly, especially in swift, deep water— 
taking it for a water bug or a small 
fish. Keep your shadow off the water 


all you can; it sounds the alarm of 
danger to all the fish in the creek.” 

To say that I was interested would 
be putting it mild, indeed. I drank in 
every word he said and have remembered 
them,lo! these many years to my profit. 
Time passed rapidly and unnoticed and 
the shadows of early evening were fast 
stealing over the water, A splash under 
a clump of alders told that the trout 
were already jumping. 

“Time to be fishin’, Sonny,” said 
Dave, springing to his feet. He changed 
our flies to others with white wings— 
similar to the coachmans of to-day. 

How the trout did jump that warm 
June evening in pursuit of the myriads 
of insects that hummed close to the 
water! It seemed as though every pool 
held a fat fish, which literally tumbled 
over the surface of the water after 
our flies when we _ presented them. 

Dave was in his glory and in 
less than half an hour he had landed 
two three-fourth-pound trout. I seemed 
totally unable to hook the fish that 
snatched at my flies, and ‘if hooked 
they invariably got away. Nevertheless 
I had great sport. 

“There’s a big fellow in here,” whis- 
pered Dave, as I passed him near a large 
hole that was full of jammed logs. I 
stopped and watched. The pool lay 
still and silent, its surface touched with 
a golden reflection from the western sky. 
Dave sent the flies speeding towards 
a patch of green leaves overhanging the 
water. I thought he had miscalculated 
the distance as the feathered lures 
struck lightly on the leaves, hung an 
instant and fluttered into the water 
a half second ahead of the line. Dave 
gave the flies a couple slight flurries, 
making them act like a bug frightened 
by an unexpected bath, and the water 
was broken with a splash and a whirl 
that told plainly of a large fish! Dave 
struck, and the same instant a huge 
trout leaped clear of the water, shook 
its head until its gills rattled, and fell 
with a heavy splash! 

It was not a long fight. Dave pulled 
his catch steadily and surely towards 
the shallows. Every few feet the big 
trout buried its head in the creek 
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bottom trying to rub out the hook. 
At last I slipped my fingers into its 
gills, and a three-pounder disappeared 
into Dave’s basket. 

Soon after that Dave hooked a 
“‘double-header,” which gave him con- 
siderable trouble before they were both 
into the basket. I also fastened on two, 
at the head of a pool—and Dave had to 
supply me with a new leader and flies. 
I did succeed, however, in landing 
a pound fish, although I lost several 
that seemed to pull like a yearling calf. 


Words cannot describe the sport 
we enjoyed that evening. The trout 


were feeding and I soon became lost to 
everything but the white-winged flies 
on the dark water. The splash of the 
fish became real music to my ears, which 
awakened in my blood a lust for the 
sport hitherto unknown to me. But 
I was too slow in striking and lost 
many a goodly fish before I discovered 
the trouble. In my eagerness I fastened 
the flies in the trees, which necessitated 
my wading out to loosen the hooks. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


Nevertheless, the sport was ideal despite 
the difficulties which beset me, green- 
horn that I was. 

It was dark when we reached the 
village and entered the quaint old 
country tavern, for one of those cooling, 
reviving, home-made  milk-punches., 
While the tavernkeeper, old Art Van 
Dusen, mixed the drinks, we laid our 
fish out on the heavy oak bar. From 
the depths of Dave’s ample creel came 
trout after trout until twenty-six of 
the finest I have ever had the pleasure 
of seeing together were lying side by 
side, all the colors of the rainbow 
showing from their pretty sides. I can 
never forget that basket of fish. 

“Well, Sonny,” said Dave, turning to 
me, “what do you think of fly-fishing?” 

“You’ve made a fly-fisherman of me, 
all right; thank you,” said I, proudly. 

“Well, I’m right glad,” answered he, 
“for ‘once a fly-fisherman, always a fly- 
fisherman’, is a sayin’ as old as the 
art, and as true as water runs down 
hill.” 


UNCLOAKED 


ARK how the mad wind raves and howls for hours 
With anguish ’midst the perilous deeps of night 


Like some wild spirit hurled from realnis of light 
To roam dark gulfs—bond-slave to demon powers! 
Still raves the wind! Its drooping wing deflowers 
The spotless garb of meadow, heath and height, 
Whereon the skylands dropped their veil of white 
Soft as the fall of dew on spring-time flowers. 
So from our being’s depths sometimes doth rise 
A thought as with a savage strength possessed, 
And sweeps in wrath across the helpless soul, 
To snatch away proud mortal’s vague disguise, 
And leave revealed the blackness of the breast 
Where sleeping passion once held fierce control. 
—Clarence H. Urner 











THE SPECKLED TROUT IN NEW ENGLAND 


WHY IT WILL SURVIVE, AND HOW 


BY 


H. G. THOMAS 


(VERMONT COMMISSIONER OF FISHERIES AND GAME) 


HE foundation of my opinion as to 

7 what species of fish are best adapted 

to New England waters, is based 

on the conditions in Vermont, assuming 

that the same conditions exist in portions 
of the other New England states. 

In the early history of New England, 
and long before, the square-tailed spec- 
kled trout were the native of our streams 
and inland lakes and ponds. They were 
here dedicated by nature, approved by 
the ‘‘red gods” that Mr. Kipling has 
written of. They inhabited our waters 
innumerable, and any person who can 
remember forty or fifty years back can 
tell it did not require the expert angler 
to secure at any time all the trout re- 
quired for family use. In those days there 
was no closed season, no limit to the 
catch, and no limit to the size. As time 
sped on and the country became more 
densely populated, the people discovered 
that our trout streams and ponds had 
become depleted. And then the people, 
not forming a just estimate of this beau- 
tiful native of their waters, imprudently 
planted in many of the ponds pickerel, 
perch, and other coarser fish. There was 
no law to prevent this, which was a public 
misfortune. The people knew nothing 
of scientific fish culture, and this branch 
of industry was not taken up until the 
various commonwealths were compelled 
to do so by reason of the scarcity of fish 
in their public waters. The early fish 
culturists knew a fish was a fish, and the 
larger it was the better it satisfied their 
curiosity; but they learned in time that 
pickerel and trout were not congenial 
habitants in the same waters; that the 
trout disappeared and the pickerel and 
perch held full sway of waters which by 
right should have been inhabited by 
trout. 


Without being pessimistic, we may 
admit that at the present time the con- 
ditions are somewhat changed from 
years ago by the depletion of our forests 
and the pollution of public waters, but 
the day of ‘“‘the passing of the brook 
trout” has not come, and I am encour- 
aged to believe that with our advanced 
knowledge of fish culture, with the aid 
of fish and game protective associations 
throughout our New England states, and 
with stringent laws rigidly enforced, we 
shall in a few years have regained what 
we have imprudently lost. Not that 
pickereland other coarse fish will be elim- 
inated. But stringent laws will prevent 
any citizen from stocking either public 
or private waters with undesirable fish, 
which will partially remedy present con- 
ditions in waters inhabited by the 
coarser varieties, and lead to restocking 
with the better varieties. 1 think even 
in ponds inhabited by pickerel, pike, 
perch or bass, providing the water has 
good depth, that the saibling or the 
Mackinaw trout would do exceedingly 
well, other conditions being favorable 
both being far superior to the other 
fish mentioned. 

Many anglers have the fixed impres- 
sion that brook trout, in order to thrive, 
must inhabit cold waters, well shaded. 
Such environments are most natural, 
but not necessary. In pure water, well 
aerated, they will thrive and grow more 
rapidly than when inhabiting waters of 
low temperature. These conditions are 
conclusively illustrated in my own state, 
and under conditions which I have men- 
tioned. I would exclude from such 
waters, steelhead, rainbow, brown, or 
any other not indigenous, and _ persis- 
tently continue planting our native brook 
trout (Salvelinus fontinalis), 
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The sawdust nuisance, sewerage and 
refuse from pulp mills, which are tolerated 
and allowed to be dumped into our public 
waters, have become a serious menace to 
the increase of fish by natural produc- 
tion in such waters. The source of ty- 
phoid fever is not always readily traced, 
but it is usually found chargeable to con- 
taminated waters. We know that ice 
crops are harvested from these public 
waters for domestic use; we know the 
spawning beds of the trout are destroyed ; 
we know at times epidemics, seemingly 
unaccounted for, destroy millions of fish, 
and until such laws are enacted to pre- 
vent the pollution of our public waters, 
the best efforts of the fish and game 
commissioners to restock such waters 
will be handicapped. One of the prime 
objects of American national and state 
fish and game organizations, collectively, 
should be to bring about a more serious 
consideration of the relation of the water 
supply to the public safety. With this 
object in view and carried to a successful 
issue, we will have restored these waters in 
a large measure to their natural condi- 
tions. Assisting nature in this way, 
spawning beds will become numerous, 
and by natural propagation we will be re- 
stocking more rapidly than by wholly 
artificial plants, as well as restoring our 
stock to a more hardy condition. 

Those who would coincide in the sug- 
gestion to persistently continue to plant 
our common brook trout under the most 
favorable conditions, might be prevailed 
upon or induced under the less favorable 
to restock with other varieties of trout. 
I think this has been done in all our 
New England states. In my state this 
change has been a detriment. There are 
tuo many persons in every state that 
have some hobby, usually very unrea- 
sonable, that works harm to the best in- 
terests of the many. Within the last 
month I received a letter from a man in 
the state of New York asking for infor- 


mation: Where would be a good place 
for him to locate in Vermont? He wished 
to go into the fish culture business—prop- 
agate yellow perch, pickerel and eels, 
to sell to farmers to restock trout streams. 

If it is conceded that plenty of good 
fishing and hunting in our New England 
states and provinces are valuable assets, 
it becomes our duty to not only protect 
these assets, but to give to the state and 
non-resident sportsmen and tourists the 
best they can get for their money. 

The experimental state of fish prop- 
agation has passed, and we are left in 
a fair position to estimate results. And 
I believe it is better to hold fast to that 
which has been tried and not found want- 
ing, until it is proved by concrete evi- 
dence that we can improve on the native 
brook trout (Salvelinus fontinalis), by 
introducing other varieties of trout not 
indigenous to New England waters. 

We note that at every session of our leg- 
islatures new laws are enacted, others 
repealed or amended, and steps usually 
made toward the further protection of 
fish and game; usually through the in- 
fluence of sportsmen and the recommen- 
dations of the fish and game commis- 
sioners, who appreciate the benefits 
which will accrue to their respective 
states by keeping their waters and forests 
well stocked with fish and game. We 
may expect as time goes on that the 
general assembly of each state in New 
England will continue to further protect 
fish and game, and laws will become more 
stringent. I think three months open 
season for brook trout longenough. Limit 
the catch, stand pat on the merits of our 
native trout, eliminate the species here- 
tofore mentioned, and we certainly have 
committed no error, it being conceded 
by sportsmen that our native brook trout 
as a game fish, pound for pound, stands 
in the front rank and is recognized by 
epicureans to be equal and superior to 
the majority of all food fishes. 








LITTLE JOURNEYS TO LITTLE STREAMS 


PART I—A DAY-LONG TRIP TO A TROUT WATER NEAR HOME 


BY 


O. W. SMITH 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR'S COMPANION 


HE proverb says: “The cow in the 
i meadow, knee-deep in clover, often 
looks over the hedge and longs 
for the common.” Be that as it may, 
I know that we mortals often let the 
bird escape from our hands in our efforts 
to capture the two birds in the bush. 
When I pick up a sportman’s magazine 
and read of sporting pilgrimages to the 
great Northwest, of the magnificent 
trout of the Nipigon, of the leaping 
tarpon of Florida, I find myself growing 
envious and dissatisfied. 

Generally, I am philosophical. I can 
say that without a smack of conceit. If 
I cannot capture the great trout of the 
Nipigon, I can at least secure small but 
none the less game jontinalis within a 
few miles of my home; and if I cannot 
bring down the lordly moose and elk, I 
can shoot woodcock, grouse, small deer, 


and waterfowl in abundance. “A half a 
loaf is better than no bread.” After all, 
“it is not all of fishing to fish.” It is the 


getting out of doors, near to the birds and 
Mother Earth; that’s the thing! Some 
men count the day lost when they do not 
fill their basket, but I count that day 
lost upon which I have not discovered 
another of nature’s secrets—and I usu- 
ally catch as many fish as the other fel- 
low, too. Still, I wish to go on record as 
saying that some of the most enjoyable 
days I have spent on trout streams have 
been those on which I have caught the 
least fish. 

_ Some time ago a party came down 
irom northern Wisconsin bringing with 
them 2,112 trout salted! I wish that the 
shade of Sir Isaac might haunt them. 
Salt trout, ye gods and little fishes, think 
of it! Now, to those fellows a good day 


meant a few hundred trout, and such 
days as I shall describe in these papers 
would offer no attractions to them. In- 
deed, one day I tried to get one of those 
gentlemen (I do not call names) to visit 
one of my little streams with me, but his 
reply was: 

“Bosh! I'll wait till I go north, then I 
can scoop ’em in.” 

My business (don’t ask me what it is) 
causes me to change my place of resi- 
dence every two or three years, and when 
I move to a new town I hunt up every 
little creek and streamlet within a radius 
of twelve miles. In Oconto county, Wis., 
where my present home is, nearly every 
creek contains a few trout; not many, to 
be sure, but if a fellow can catch fifteen 
or twenty trout in the course of a long 
summer’s day, always remembering the 
dictum “it’s not all of fishing to fish,” 
he should be satisfied. 

Finally, brethren, let me close this 
rather long and rambling prelude with 
this exhortation: Select your companion 
for a fishing excursion as you do a wife, 
for many an otherwise good day has been 
spoiled by an incongruous companion. 
It is better to go alone than with an in- 
harmonious person; but having selected 
an agreeable and appreciative com- 
panion, go forth and enjoy yourself. 

Our first excursion will be to a little 
brook in Pittsfield township, which is 
just over the northern line of Brown 
county, within twelve miles of the city 
of Green Bay. ‘‘ What!” I seem to hear 
some Green Bay rodster exclaim, “go 
to that stream! Why, it was fished out 
long ago; you can’t catch anything there 
now!” Patience, patience, Sir Nimrod! 
Remember our dictum, and if you wil] 
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but follow me to-day, perhaps you will 
— a neophyte of my piscatorial 
cult. 

“ Bur-burr-burr-r-r-r,” goes the alarm 
clock at four of a May morning, and I 
am down in the kitchen building fire 
before fairly awake. While the tea- 
kettle is coming to a boil I go to the barn 
and feed the horses, so that as soon as 
we have had breakfast we can be off. 
We? Oh, yes, I forgot to state that my 
wife is to be the companion of the day. 
Let me say parenthetically—I am very 
fond of parenthesis—that ten chances to 
one a man’s wife will enjoy a day afield 
as much as he, and teach him more 
esthetics in one day than a friend would 
teach him or he could teach himself in a 
week; that is, if she is not one of those 
dear, finiky women, afraid of a bug or 
a toad. 

We're off. Behind us Green bay scin- 
tillates beneath the early sun’s rays. 
But we do not spend much time looking 
behind, for before us is a whole day out 
of doors, ever a terra incognita. Alexan- 
der, when almost a mere boy, mourned 
because there were no more worlds for 
him to conquer; but every true disciple 
of Sir Isaac realizes that every wayside 
bush is an unexplored and unconquered 
world. Tennyson saw deeply and well 
when he wrote: 


‘Flower in a crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
And hold you here, root and all, in my hand; 
Little flower,—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I would know what God and man is ” 


Who ever so thoroughly explored and 
exploited, say an alderbush, upon a May 
morning that he did not find new insects 
and birds there the very next day? 

We drove leisurely along, stopping 
every little while to examine some flower 
or determine the name of some bird. We 
Americans take our pleasures as we do 
our business—too seriously. We take a 
day off to go fishing, rush out of town 
with eyes fixed on the horses’ ears, and 
as soon as we get to the stream we are 
busy: so busy, in fact, that nothing less 
than an earthquake will cause us to look 
up from our pleasure, which has become 


fatiguing work; and at night we return 
to town thoroughly fagged out. But no, 
I do not believe in strenuous pleasure; 
we have enough strenuosity in our work, 
When my wife and I take a day off we 
deliver the reins into the hands of Ca- 
price and let that uncertain goddess 
direct our acts. Try it once, and you 
will return at night satisfied and delight- 
fully rested. I never could endure the 
thought of a cicerone. When I am out 
for pleasure I want to be my own boss, 

“Whoa! Did you see that bright 
butterfly?” 

“No, where?” 

“Over there by that hazel copse; it 
looked like a bit of checked gingham 
spun out of rainbows.” 

The horses are tied to the fence, and 
with bug-net and cyanide bottle we steal 
in among the hazel brush. Eagerly we 
peer around us. Where can he be? 

“There he is—over there on that 
branch. Don’t you see his wings move?” 

Yes, I see him, and stealthily approach. 
For an instant my net hangs tremblingly 
above him and then swoops downward 
and he is a prisoner. We quickly trans- 
fer our capture to the cyanide bottle and 
hold it up for admiring inspection. Our 
capture is known to us as the “ruddy 
checker-spot,” and to science as Melitea 
rubicunda; a new butterfly to us and a 
valuable addition to our collection. The 
little incident has furnished us with food 
for conversation and we go on our way 
rejoicing. 

“Pish!” I think I hear some mono- 
maniac say, “I thought you were going 
fishing. What’s a butterfly, anyway?” 

What is the use trying to answer? 
Have you forgotten our dictum already? 

It is nearly nine when we reach the 
stream and put our horses in an accom- 
modating farmer’s barn. We pause to 
chat with him about the spring work, 
for he is an old friend. Kindness is ever 
reciprocal, and he tells me of a hole near 
the mouth of the brook in which a large 
trout has made its home. We thank him 
for his welcome information, joint our 
rods and bend our steps toward the 
stream; not in haste as though our lives 
depended upon getting there in the 
shortest possible time, but as though we 
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had a whole day before us and intended 
to enjoy every moment of it to the ut- 
most. I have been with men—of such 
may the good Lord deliver me in 
future— who began to fidget long 
before they reached the stopping place, 
and once there their descent upon the 
stream became a veritable foot race: and 
all day long, from pool to pool, from rapid 


ling, about the miniature Niagara, and I 
pause. The instant’s pause is fatal. A 
merry shout from the pool above causes 
me to look up and I see my wife 
holding up a small trout while she exe- 
cutes a triumphant dance upon the 
violets. Look at her! Who would 
think her an old married woman? 

Well, yes, I am beaten; but what of 

















THE LILIES 


‘*1Tt’s NOT ALL OF FISHING TO FISH”’ 


to rapid, the race continued. , At the 
end of the day they were sore in body, 
irascible in temper, and the ride home 
was anything but a fitting close to a day 
in God’s out-of-doors. 

Who will catch the first fish? My wife 
pauses at a deep pool which is fringed 
by purple and white violets, impressed 
as much by its placid, restful beauty as by 
its piscatorial possibilities; while I pass 
on to a little waterfall where the stream 
throws itself laughing in reckless abandon 
over a little ledge of limestone. There is 
nothing great about the waterfall; in 
fact, it isn’t a fall at all, for the ledge is 
not over six inches high, yet there i~ 
something suggestive, though compe 


it? I send my flies over the little fall, 
straight to where that bunch of milk- 
white foam circles ’round and ’round. 
See, they fall upon the foam as light as 
thistledown borne upon the summer 
wind. Ah! did you see that flash of color? 
He missed the fly by a hair. Look! he 
tries again. He has missed it once more. 
No, he has it! The battle is soon over 
and I hold up a fish that will weigh per- 
haps a half pound. It is a small fish, and 
it is a small stream, but oh, the ecstacy 
of it all! Do not talk to me of Florida 
or the Nipigon now! 

So the golden minutes speed unheeded 
by, and we fish on down the stream. 
Suddenly we both stop fishing at the 
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same instant; our ears have caught a dis- 
tinetive bird-note, and we recognize it 
as that of the white-throated sparrow. 
Listen! 

‘“‘J-I, Peabody, Peabody, Peabody.” 

Or, as the dwellers in Canada prefer 
to interpret the notes, “ Swee-e-e-t Can- 
a-da, Can-a-da, Can-a-da.” What does 
the little rascal mean, loitering upon the 
banks of our trout stream in May when 
he is overdue in Canada? We lay our 
rods down upon the mossy creek-bank, 
animated by the same object; to catch 
a glimpse of this aristocratic sparrow. 
Side by side we steal through the brush, 
focusing our opera-glasses as we go. We 
pause, waiting for the note we know will 
come unless we have frightened him away 
by our approach. Wh.-i-s-t, listen! 

“* Swee-e-e-t Can-a-da, Can-a-da, Can- 
a-da,” 

There sits the little rogue within ten 
feet of us, studying us in bright-eyed 
curiosity. | Earnestly we look at him. 
Black crown bisected by a narrow white 
line, yellow spot before the eye, with a 
white line appearing to run through it 


and the conspicuous white throat; all 
these facts are noted and recorded in 
memory. Once more does he awake the 
silent echoes with his silvery song, and as 
the sweet sounds die away he utters a 
single “‘Can-a-da,” by the way of fare- 
well, perhaps, and disappears. We return 
to our fishing in an ecstacy of joy. No 
Canadian voyageur waiting for the streams 
to open ever welcomed the little har- 
binger of summer more enthusiastically 
than we. 

Dinner time, and we count our trout— 
eighteen, the largest will weigh a half 
pound, while the smallest is a trifle over 
seven inches; several beneath seven inches 
have been returned to the water, for the 
seven-inch rule obtains with us. The 
little frying-pan and the tea-pail, black 
from the smoke of many fires, are brought 
out. Beneath the spreading branches 
of a magnificent elm we build a iittle fire, 
and soon the savory aroma of coffee and 
frving trout tickles our not over-fas- 
tidious appetites. Oh, ye fishermen who 
carry your trout all day long beneath a 
hot sun and then take them home at 
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* * there is something suggestive, thought- 
compelling, about the miniature Niagara 
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* * so the golden min- 
utes speed unheeded by 


night and deliver them into the hands 
of Betsy for next morning’s breakfast, 
ye do not know the true flavor of this 
king among fresh-water fishes. It stands 
to reason that fish carried all day are not 
in prime condition. Would you buy a 
fish in the market that had been exposed 
to a blazing sun all day? Let your nose 
answer. Try my plan and enjoy the 
trout. ‘“ But,” objects one of the stren- 
uous cult, “that is childish, just like 
play.” Granted, dear one, but what are 
we out after if not play? If you just 
want fish, go to the market and buy 
them, it will be cheaper. 

Dinner over, we take a Mexican siesta, 


luxuriating upon the soft moss; not even 
the millions of an oil king can purchase 
so soft a couch. Rested, we wash our 
few dishes and pack them in their little 
case, which I carry at myside. We carry 
everything with us: no going back to a 
certain tree or stump at the roots of 
which we left a pail, coat or something 
else; when night comes we can return to 
the barn any way we please. 

Once more we start out, the pool of 
which the farmer told us is the cynosure 
of the afternoon. When we hear the 
gentle murmur of the little rapids above 
the pool my wife stops, “You go and 
try,” she whispers. Oh, the self-abne- 
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gation of the true woman! I hesitate; 
it seems somehow unfair. ‘Go, please 
do,” she urges; and I, like Adam, capitu- 
late because I want to. Well do I know 
the pool with its currents and the up- 
turned pine stump, its roots projecting 
into the water, forming a safe refuge for 
a well-hooked trout. I need not ap- 
proach the pool, I can safely cast from a 


united efforts are successful, and the 
fish is prevented from fouling the line 
among the roots. This way, that way, 
up stream, down stream the battle rages. 
The man who fights a fish in a wide 
and deep stream knows nothing of the 
anxieties of a battle fought in a limited 
space. To-day, as usual, the battle is 
to the strong. The little rod, backed up 

















* * the pool of which the farmer told 


us 1s the cynosure 


distance; that is one of the advantages 
a fisher of a small stream has, and he soon 
learns his stream as a pilot learns his 
harbor. I send my flies flying through 
the air, while my wife stands in the back- 
ground, an interested spectator. My cast 
is true; the flies alight on the rapid water 
and are borne down into the pool, toward 
the menacing roots; but before they 
touch the roots I catch a glimpse of an 
irradiant body and strike blindly; no 
one need tell me—I feel, I know 
my fish is well hooked. I sprint up 
the bank, away from the roots, pres- 
sing the spring of my automatic 
reel, which shrieks madly in its en- 
deavors to take up the slack line: our 


of the afternoon 


by the almost instant action of the auto- 
matic reel, wins the day. There lies 
between us a, for our stream, great trout, 
actually weighing alittle over two pounds. 

It is a fitting finale of a very pleasant day 
and we reel in our lines and unjoint our 
rods preparatory to our walk back to the 
farm. The rays of the setting sun are 
shining brightly upon the tops of the 
bluffs upon either hand, but the little 
valley is shrouded in semi-darkness. A 
few rods below us our little creek falls 
ignominiously into the Big Suamico, 
smiling and in tears, like’a maiden giving 
herself to some strong:man. From 4 
pine ‘grove upon"the far!bank ‘of the Su- 
amico a brown thrasher, the mocking- 
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bird of our childhood, pours forth his 
jubilant song. 

Slowly and in pensive mood we make 
our way across the fields to the farm. 
Farmer Ames, with true country hos- 
pitality, urges us to stay to supper, but 
we think of the little ones at home and 
are about to refuse; then we think of the 
great trout reposing amid the ferns in 
our basket, and accept, We linger long 
over the supper, talking of many things. 
‘“‘When we read of graft, of corrupted and 
corruptible legislatures, we fear for our 
beloved land; but so long as we have a 
sturdy, intelligent farming class to fall 
back upon, our nation is safe; the 
farmers are the backbone of the nation; 
ignorance is the only enemy,” are some 
of my thoughts. But it must be con- 
fessed that I am thinking most about 
the trout. 

We get home at ten o’clock, just as 


the belated moon is getting out of her 
bed. The little ones have spent a long, 
lonesome evening—tear-stained faces 
giving ample testimony. But when they 
see Daddy’s big trout, and Mama tells 
what a brave good fisherman he is, what 
a shout goes up! What excited ohs and 
ahs; and every one must lift the prize, 
the opinion of all being expressed tersely: 

“Gee! isn’t he heavy!” 

“But, Mama, say, Mama, who caught 
the first trout?” a small voice pipes. But 
Mama, with a woman’s intuition, has 
forestalled the question by slipping out 
of the room, so I hunt out the next larg- 
est trout and tell them this was the first 
(she did catch it, anyway,) and tell them 
Mama caught it, and just how and when 
and where, and they scamper off to bed 
happy and convinced that Mama is as 
good an angler as Daddy, any day— 
which is true. 
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DESTINY AND BROOK TROUT-FISHING 


HOW EVERY ANGLER CAN HELP SAVE THE SPECKLED TROUT 


CHESTER K. GREEN 


(UNITED STATES BUREAU OF FISHERIES) 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS OF BARBLESS HOOKS 


tating the minds of those inter- 

ested in the protection and preser- 
vation of our native brook trout (Salve- 
linus fontinalis) for some years past 
and particularly since the appearance of 
a deadly foe in the shape of a parasite 
(lernaeopoda Salmonea linnaeus) has 
caused us to seriously consider what is 
to be the ultimate destiny of this mag- 
nificent fish. 

Are the conditions such that in spite 
of all the enlightenment of this ad- 
vanced state of civilization, together 
with the means at hand for scientific in- 
vestigation and knowledge of artificial 
propagation, that in the face of all our 
efforts to the contrary we are to lose for- 
ever one of the most beautiful species of 
the trout family, one that has been asso- 
ciated with the pure, sparkling streams 
flowing through our woodlands and 
meadows since the time the memory of 
man runneth not tothe contrary? Can 
it really be true that those of us who 
from boyhood have learned to love this 
dainty denizen of the brook and carried 
through life so many joyous memories 
in connection with it, are to know it no 
more? Banish the thought. 

Let us see what has led up to this state 
of affairs, and if there is not some remedy 
for their perpetuation. We are all fa- 
miliar with the natural conditions under 
which brook trout thrive. It is a self- 
evident truth that when these conditions 
are interfered with in the slightest degree 
their welfare is endangered. 
rylhat the axe has been the main con- 
tributing cause there can be no question. 
Evidences of it are on every hand, and 


Tt question which has been agi- 


that there has been a reckless despoila- 
tion without regard to the future is be- 
yond the pale of argument. When our 
forests were in their primitive 
glory, with their thousands on 
thousands of acres of trees, he 
would have been a sage indeed 
who could have predicted the 
future demand for lumber caused 
by the necessities of an increasing 
population. The natural inclina- 
tion of those who engaged in this 
work was to select the sections 
most accessible, and in the vicinity 
of waterways, wherein the fallen 
timbers could be rolled and floated 
to the centers of industry. 

The story from this period on 
is well known to all observers. 
Following on the heels of the 
wielder of the axe came sawmills, 
tanneries and pulp mills, all lo- 
cating nearest the source of supply 
and harnessing the falls of the 
streams to produce the power to 
carry on their enterprise. The 
refuse—what of that? The sim- 
plest way was the easiest, and 
probably no thought or care was 
given as to 
the result 
























of dump- 
ing these 
deleteri- 
ous. sub- 
\. stances in 
\\ the water. 
In any 


event the destruction of a few fish was 
of no importance, compared to the im- 
portance of their industry. 
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Where these conditions existed there 
could be but one outcome. The helpless 
trout struggled against the inevitable as 
long as possible and finally gave up the 
ghost. The denuded mountains, bereft 
of their restraining influence over the 
copious spring rains and melting,snows, 
were powerless to withhold the rushing 
torrents, which, gathering force,as they 
descended, rushed on with unchecked 
speed, flooding the land and carrying 
disaster to everything in their pathway. 
After the flood came the hot summer sun; 
the little rivulets, no longer protected by 
the friendly trees, shrubs and mosses, 
were soon absorbed and the stream 
ceased to murmur. 

Looking away from this unhappy pros- 
pect, however, we can still see a bright 
spot: The country, fortunately, is so 
large that some sections have either 
wholly or partly escaped such despoila- 
tion. And now scientific investigation 
and artificial propagation have stepped 
in to lend a helping hand and aid in the 
restoration and preservation of our for- 
ests and streams primeval. Government 
and state laws are being enacted and 
reservations set aside to remain forever 
the property of the people and preserve 
for future generations a glimpse of the 
natural scenery and the inhabitants of 
the woods and streams which formerly 
abounded everywhere. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot, forester to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
in his “Primer of Forestry” pays the 
following graceful tribute to the forest: 

“The forest is the most highly organ- 
ized portion of the vegetable world. It 
takes its importance less from individual 
trees which help to form it than from the 
qualities which belong to it as a whole. 
Although it is composed of trees, the 
forest is far more than a collection of 
trees standing in one place. It has its 
population of animals and plants pecu- 
liar to itself, a soil largely of its own 
making, and a climate different in many 
ways from that of the open country. Its 
influence upon the streams alone makes 
farming possible in many regions, and 
everywhere it tends to prevent floods 
and drought. It supplies fuel, one of 
the first necessaries of life, and lumber, 


the raw material without which cities, 
railroads and all the great achievements 
of material progress would have been 
either long delayed or wholly impossible. 
The forest is as beautiful as it is useful. 
The old fairy tales which spoke of it as 
a terrible place are wrong. No one can 
really know the forest without feeling 
the gentle influence of one of the kindliest 
and strongest parts of nature. From 
every point of view it is one of the most 
helpful friends of man. Perhaps no other 
natural agent has done so much for the 
human race and has been so recklessly 
used and so little understood.” 

With the restoration of the forest nat- 
urally follows the restoration of the 
streams, and these, having been ren- 
dered once more habitable, will, by sys- 
tematic restocking, again yield abun- 
dant returns. 

It was with considerable gratification 
that I read Mr. Peter Flint’s article in 
the December number of FIELD AND 
STREAM and learned that there is still 
one section of the state of New York that 
has not been invaded by this destructive 
stranger—the parasite mentioned in the 
opening paragraph of this article. Last 
summer I visited the New York state 
hatchery at Caledonia, and learned 
through personal observation of the seri- 
ous inroads that had been made in the 
stock of native brook trout. Having 
been familiar with the stream and hatch- 
ery for many years, and knowing the 
abundance of trout these waters for- 
merly contained, I was greatly surprised, 
to say the least, to see the havoc caused 
by this creature. It is certainly a 
satisfaction to know that, owing to 
their wide distribution through the means 
of artificial propagation, there is little 
danger of absolute extermination of the 
speckled brook trout from the face of 
the globe. 

In Mr. Flint’s letter he says, “ Another 
question of importance is what to do 
with the ‘short’ trout that have been 
badly hooked.” This could be remedied 
to a large extent by the general adoption 
of the “needle-pointed” hook. The in- 
jury to the fish is caused principally by 
extracting the barb, which tears the gills 
and jaw, causing an ugly wound, in many 
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instances resulting in the death of the 
fish. The needle-pointed or barbless 
hook obviates this to a great extent, and 
unless the hook is drawn too far down 
the throat, the fish is easily and quickly 
removed, and the wound, being clean, 
heals rapidly, the fish soon recovering. 

The great difficulty is not only to se- 
cure their general adoption, but to get 
the dealers to manufacture and place 
them on sale. Some years ago one of 
the New York dealers undertook to do 
this and had a quantity of them made, 
in England, I believe, but they were 
faulty in construction, and proved very 
unsatisfactory. The only hooks of this 
kind I have ever seen that had the proper 
bend were made from needles, by hand. 
While it requires some skill to do this, 
and also to retemper them after the hook 
has been turned, still anyone of mod- 
erate mechanical ability should be able 
to acquire it after a little practice. The 
turn of the hook is somewhat deeper 
than in the barbed hook, and the point 
made to incline slightly to one side. 
The shank should be roughened with 
a file to hold the thread in tying on 
the gut. 

There exists more or less prejudice 
among anglers against using the barb- 
less hooks, particularly with bait fisher- 
men, on account of the bait coming off; 
but the deep bend obviates this to a con- 
siderable extent. 

I agree with Mr. Flint, however, that 
trout should be taken only with an arti- 
ficial fly, except, perhaps, in very small 
streams so thickly overhung with bushes 
as torender the manipulations of a cast- 
ing outfit impracticable. In reality it 
requires but little if any more skill to 
land a fish with the needle-pointed than 
with the barbed hooks. It is simply 






necessary to keep the line taut at all 
times, which every good angler does in 
all cases. I have experimented with 
these hooks by giving the fish a slack 
line without losing them. 

I have known a number of experienced 
trout anglers who, after having used the 
“needle-points,” swore by them ever 
after. That they would be the means 
of saving thousands of small trout there 
can be no question, and I predict that 
the time will come when clubs controlling 
trout preserves will forbid the use of any 
other form of hook in their waters. 

When the young trout have reached 
the{size and age to take the artificial fly, 
they have then passed through the period 
of infancy and escaped the perils which 
beset them on every side; after which, 
if permitted to live another year or two, 
they are sure to reward the angler. What- 
ever means we can take for their preser- 
vation are none too good, and if practi- 
cable should be adopted and practiced 
on all occasions. 

We arenot inclined, as a rule, to place 
sufficient value on individual effort. The 
saving of an undersized fish or two, or 
the returning of two or three fish that we 
do not actually need, seems so little that 
it does not appeal to us as of special im- 
portance. It is within our power to 
return them or keep them; no one, prob- 
ably, will be the wiser. It rests entirely 
with ourselves. Consider for a moment 

the number of anglers who are whip- 
ping the streams at the same time, in 
other parts, and placed precisely 
your position. What a saving 
would be in the aggregate! Sim- 
housands during the course of a 
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single fishing season and to each 
angler the consciousness of 


done right. 
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HUNTING BIG GAME IN. THE ROCKIES 


PART I—THE BEAR AND COUGAR CAMP AT BARTLETTE MESA, 
NEW MEXICO 


BY 


CHARLES A. SARTAIN 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


Mesa, sixteen miles from Raton, 

at the head of the Sugaree cafion 
in northern New Mexico, our little party 
of hunters were busy over a camp-fire, 
getting the first meal of the trip. We 
had left Raton in the early morning 
and climbed all day long, stopping only 
at intervals to rest the tired but 
patient burros that carried our outfit— 
it being out of the question to get a 
wagon over this rough, uneven trail. 
We had made our camp in a beau- 
tiful spot where two cafions met and a 
spring flowed in a stream as large as a 
man’s leg from a wall of solid rock, form- 
ing a little pool of clear, cold water below 
which in turn was the starting point of 
a little stream which grew steadily larger 
as it found its way down the mountain- 
side. To the east and north lay a coun- 
try rough and broken, cut deep by wild 
and rocky gorges and covered by a thick 
growth of brush, and sometimes heavy 
timber, in whose dark recesses, we had 
been reliably informed, could be found 
bears and cougars in plenty. South of 
us and far down in the valley lay the 
little town of Raton, seemingly sleeping, 
at the foot of the great Bartlette Mesa, 
whose broad tablelands afford excellent 
pasture for deer and antelope almost the 
whole year round. 

We were a well-satisfied group (four of 
us in all—two railroad men, Kelly and 
Brown, my brother Ed and myself) as 
we sat around the camp-fire after supper 
that first night, and after cunsuming the 
usual quantity of tobacco, we turned in, 
determined to get a good night’s rest and 


Lies ‘the shadow of Bartlette 


be ready for an early start in the morning, 
for the first day’s hunt. 

The night passed without event, and 
after an early breakfast we started out, 
going in pairs, Brown and Kelley to take 
in the country to the south and east and 
my brother and I going northward; both 
parties to try to get back to camp in the 
early afternoon. The first day’s hunt is 
hardly ever very successful in the amount 
of game one kills, as it is of more impor- 
tance to get the lay of the land and to pick 
up such indications and signs as exist in 
the vicinity. In this we were very su- 
cessful, for Ed and I had gone hardly a 
quarter of a mile from camp when we 
came across a bear track in the snow 
which showed us that at least one large 
silvertip had come that way, and re- 
cently, too. So we quietly wrote him 
down in our mental note-book to become 
our own especial property at the earliest 
opportunity. Traces of deer we saw in 
plenty, and before night we had the satis- 
faction of getting a fleeting glimpse of 
several; but they are very shy, and one 
has to be after deer alone and on a still 
hunt at that to get a fair shot at a buck 
in such thickets at we were going through. 

Finally emerging from the dense under- 
growth, we came to a space where the 
pines grew tall and straight and the 
ground was covered with dry leaves. 
Now this I knew should be a fine place 
for turkeys, as they like to scratch in 
these leaves. I do not know if it is the 
feed or the exercise they are after, but I 
have seen whole acres literally scratched 
to pieces. We could see that a large 
flock had been here recently, so we moved 
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very carefully, hoping to get a shot; for 
a nice fat gobbler well cooked makes a 
better meal than “store grub” in a 
hunter’s camp. Soon we had the satis- 
faction of seeing about fifteen turkeys. 
But they were running away as fast as 
they could go, and a turkey lope is not 
a slow gait, either. We lost no time in 
getting busy with our rifles, and before 
they got out of range we had two nice 
ones. 

After getting our turkeys, we circled 
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had seen plenty of bear signs, and as 
Bruin was really what we were after we 
were well satisfied with our location. 
Now, there are several ways to hunt 
bears successfully, each hunter, of course, 
preferring his own method. The best 
way, no doubt, is to use trained dogs, as 
bears can be found with dogs where one 
could never find them any other way. 
But we had no dogs, and I never care 
to use traps, although many hunters (not 
sportsmen) do so with great results, and 
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around toward camp, getting in about 
the middle of the afternoon. The others 
were still out, but about an hour before 
sundown they came in, bringing with 
them one of the finest mountain lions we 
secured on the trip. They had found 
a cave or crevice in the rock, and after 
looking through the interior had climbed 
out through an opening in the top in time 
to see the cougar slowly making off 
toward a little gorge. One shot from 
Kelly’s .30-40 had done the business 
and the cat was theirs; which was ex- 
ceptionally good luck, as one usually 
has to have dogs to get these fellows. All 
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THEIR HEADQUARTERS 


as the Indian expresses it, the trap plan 
is “heap much safe.” My own method 
is to find a place where there is plenty of 
“sion,” the fresher, of course, the better, 
and there fix Mr. Bear up a nice bait— 
of anything sweet and sticky; it seems 
the stickier it is the better they like it— 
and then wait. 

So accordingly, we fixed up our blind 
near the place where we had found the 
large tracks in the snow. The first night 
we had only our trouble for our pains, 
but after waiting the next night until 
near morning we had the satisfaction of 
seeing a big silvertip grizzly come slouch- 
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ing along in the bright moonlight. He 
came right along and without any pre- 
liminaries got busy with our molasses. 
He looked very formidable in the pale 
light of the moon, but there were two of 
us behind the blind and one fired at his 
heart and the other at his head. He 
went down and out without a struggle 
or a sound. 

One night we were watching behind 
a blind (my brother and I—Brown and 
Kelly only hunted by daylight) and we 
had the satisfaction of getting two bears, 
besides seeing a tremendous fight free of 
charge, as it were. One bear came to 
the bait just as another came up from 
an opposite direction, and they imme- 
diately commenced fighting. I believe 
we could have walked off with the bait 
and the bears been none the wiser, so 
busy were they in their fighting. How- 
ever, the bait had well served its pur- 
pose, and though I bungled my first shot 
and it took more lead than was really 
comfortable to hand out to stop the one 
I had singled out, I got my bear. The 
other fell in its track. 

A wounded grizzly is a mean thing 
to fight, and if there is a tree handy it 
is a pretty good thing to climb if any- 
thing gets wrong with your shooting 
irons. I do not think a grizzly will 
climb a tree, though brown and black 
bears will.. Any bear is pretty sure to 
fight if crippled, but I know there is 
this difference between a black or brown 
bear and a grizzly: If you meet a 
black bear face to face unexpectedly, 
give him five seconds and he will be out 
of sight, but meet a grizzly the same 
way and give him five seconds and you 
will be out of business. 

About the most fascinating way to 
hunt a bear, which is even better than 
night work, is to trail him right to his 
home, and meet him in broad daylight 
on his own doorstep, as it were. It can 
be done, but everything must be just 
right. The ground should be covered 
with a light fall of snow and the snow 
ought to be melting. Then the twigs 
wont break. One has to be very careful, 
andtwhen Bruin is found, which is gen- 
erally at the foot of a large tree, one must 
never forget that instead of one there 
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may be two and, in that case one must 
be able to sboot fast and straight, and 
implicit confidence in the gun he carries 
is about the best stock in trade a man 
can possess. About the surest place to 
shoot a bear to stop him quickly, to my 
way of thinking, is directly in the brain. 
It is really not a hard shot, usually at 
short range, and it puts him out mighty 
quick. Shooting big game, especially 
bears and cougars, is usually done at 
close range, and if one never gets rattled 
is easy enough if a gun in proportion to 
the game to be killed is used. 

While on this trip 1 had an experience 
of close work with the six-shooter that I 
will never forget. I was getting over 
some very rough country where the 
rocks were unusually large, and where I 
could not climb over I went under. In 
this way I managed to crawl right into 
the lair of a big mountain lion, and he 
was at home, too. I was on my hands 
and knees when I saw him first, and my 
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rifle was in my left hand and pointing 
away from him. He was about twelve 
feet forward and to the left of me, and 
I believe was crouched for a spring. I 
do not know if he meant to spring at or 
beyond me, but I did not wait to find 
out My revolver, a .44, hung at my 
right side, and without rising I got it 
and put a bullet squarely in the center 
of the cougar’s brain. Of course this 
was not an extraordinary shot, owing to 
the close distance, but it proves two 
things: that one should be perfectly cool 
at all times, if possible, when hunting 
large predatory game, and that a good 
six-shooter is a valuable arm to carry for 
an emergency. 


Our party secured five bears and three 
cougars on this trip, besides several 
turkeys, and we were out hardly a month. 
While we were in Raton coming out I 
saw personally twenty-two bears and 
sixteen mountain lions, besides several 
wolves, brought in by a couple of hun- 
ters. Tyrollan Germans, they were, and 
when I asked them how they got their 
game I was informed that every bear 
and cougar had been trapped and then 
shot. They were not after the sport, 
but the bounty money paid by the ter- 
ritory, which was $20 for a mountain lion 
and $12 for a bear, a pretty good re- 
muneration when one takes into con- 
sideration the value of the fur. 


TO A TROUT FLY 


ALSE thing! Yet with such grandcur drest. 
E’en as the bird,—thy nakedness is blest 
With feathered garb, both vain and rare 

Beneath resides no beauty there! 

Under those flaunting wings of thine 

Lurks murder—a barb’d, cruel tine! 


Helpless thing! Thine every movement false. 
Thou cannot fly, nor creep, nor waltz 
Across that crystal current; but in thy flitting 
Airily along, thou art but in delusion tripping 
And skipping to beck and nod of yonder silken line 
Obeying and betraying every sign. 


Perish’ble thing! How long couldst thou endure 

If to thy gaudy, gauzy, craft-concocted lure 
A monster rose? A warrior true with lightning flash 
Should dash upon thee, lash and splash, and gnash 


Thee in his pain-throed jaws? 


How ofttimes traitor 


Then thou’d turn against thy maker! 


Toy-like thing! Who first thy texture frail contrived, 
Pray tell? And from thy baublishness derived 
Such pleasure as doth thrill some savage breast? 
Doting upon thee; alt’ring thy vain-glorious crest? 
False thing! With secret joy we rail thee! 
Yet stay! Promise some day thou’ll not fail me! 


—VWh ill Cumback Ludlow. 












After spending a lifetime gathering wild 
animals and birds for domestication it is very 
discouraging to find ex- 
isting laws so framed that 
one is prevented from 
rescuing these creatures 
which are so rapidly becoming exterminated. 
It does seem to me the laws prevent the very 
thing which should be encouraged—the do- 
mesticating and propagation of wild game 
animals and birds. When we have learned 
how to care for these creatures it will be as easy 
to rear them as domestics. Why not, under 
restrictions, allow the state and United States 
game wardens to issue permits to people who 
would be glad to care for these noble creatures? 
Suppose there had been a prohibitory law 
against the taking alive of any buffalo during 
the summer seasons in the years of the ’70’s 
and 80’s, where would our American bison be 
to-day? As only calves could be domesticated, 
therefore none would have been saved. 

Wild animals and birds are just as suscep- 
tible of being reared in a reasonable confine- 
ment as in a wild state; provided they are not 
transported to different climates from their 
natural habitat. Thousands of people would 
be glad to provide private preserves for quail, 
grouse, prairie chickens and waterfowl of all 
kinds, if the law would permit them to take and 
transport them alive. Then there are many 
places which would afford ideal preserves for 
all kinds of animals, and people anxious to see 
to their welfare if the law would only permit of 
it. Why not have our Congress set aside a 
game preserve in every state and territory 
where there is suitable public domain, like 
unto the Wichita Forest Reserve, and prohibit 
the killing of anything, and not depend on the 
military for their protection, but on men se- 
lected for their fitness? Then let the states 
so amend their laws that anyone desiring birds 
or animals to place on such preserves or for 
domesticating should be permitted to take 
themfalivefat any time of the year. 

My Arizona ranch is the ideal home of elk, 
deer, buffalo, mountain sheep, goats, antelope, 
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and in the mountain forest would be just the 
place for caribou and moose, but the laws pro- 


hibit taking these animals at the season 
of the year when the young could be 
gathered for domesticating. Consequently 


time rolls on, the winter opens, the shooting 
commences, and soon there will be none to 
transport. 

Such preserves would soon become alive 
with game which would swarm over and supply 
the outside wilds; and to my notion it is the 
only salvation for the perpetuation of our fast- 
diminishing wild birds and beasts of North 
America. C. J. Jones 


We of Fre.p AND STREAM cannot agree with 

Col. Jones on this matter of game preserves. 

His idea is easily understood, 

THE BETTER simple enough—foolishly 

WAY simple, we think, and not 
the least bit practical. 

As we said in these columns on a similar 
subject almost two years ago, what the Amer- 
ican people need is to be shown that in this 
matter of the game supply America cannot 
both have her cake and eat it. The instance 
of the buffalo alone should be sufficient ex- 
ample. For, regardless of more or less pseudo- 
scientific literature on the subject of ‘saving 
the buffalo,” which has been written chiefly 
with a view of making the authors objects for 
hero worship, we have awakened to the fact 
that we must hurry and turn the buffalo out 
on large. government ranges—take them away 
from ‘‘private parties’? and one-horse ‘‘game 
preserves’’—else their individuality will be 
forever lost in‘domestication and the race 
eventually become extinct. It seems to us 
that‘ well enforced federal prohibitory laws 
concerning the taking of buffalo in the ’70’s 
and ’80’s would have had¥just the opposite 
effect, Col. Jones. 

{There could be no advantage in this whole- 
sale “preserving” of our wild game, suggested 
by Col. Jones, other than that accruing to pro- 
prietors of game farms. We must stop killing 
our game if we wish to have it, must modify 
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our disregard of game laws, our hatred of re- 
straint. If Col. Jones will devote his energies 
toward bringing about a renovation of spirit 
among the hunters of the land, if he will dis- 
courage the selfishness, the lawlessness, the 
ruthlessness which has ever been and is to-day 
the paramount evil that the clear-headed game 
protectionists have to combat; if Col. Jones will 
make a plea for individnal moderation and for 
individual unselfishness « feature of the lec- 
tures which he delivers n various parts of the 
country, we venture to su; he will accomplish 
a great amount of good—ceriainly more good 
than could ever come of his scheme for in- 
numerable game preserves. 
* * * 
Another case in point which illustrates all 
too well that the only salvation of our game 
and fish lies in conserving in the 
FURTHER wild state what we still have, is 
PROOF that of the speckled brook trout. 
Of late we have been hearing 
a deal about ‘‘the passing of the brook trout”’ 
—we publish elsewhere in this issue two differ- 
ent articles on the subject. And both authors, 
men who rank high in the fish cultural world, 
are emphatically in favor of ‘‘keeping the 
cake’’—they do not look to artificially propa- 
gated fish to save the brook trout, but to the 
wild trout in their native waters. Neither 
Mr. Green nor Mr. Thomas is concerned about 
the “‘dreadful parasite,” and all the other 
agencies that tend to make futile the efforts of 
fish culturists to raise brook trout. They have 
learned enough in their work and from study 
of the brook trout’s habits and life history to 
cause them to realize that the case of this fish 
is but another evidence of the truth that no 
good can come of disturbing the balance of 
nature. And so we find them very properly 
urging anglers to put the little fish back, to 
practise moderation, to make the native waters 
of the speckled brook trout habitable for them, 
and to depend upon the wild breeding stock to 
perpetuate the species. 
* * * 
During the past two years FieLp AND STREAM 
has repeatedly been in receipt of communica- 
tions from subscribers who claimed 
WILD to have seen numbers of the long- 
PIGEONS ost passenger pigeon, but nothing 
has come of any of them; none 
bore investigation, the “‘passenger pigeons”’ 
turning out to have been mourning doves, 
any one of several other varieties of wild pigeons, 
and in one instance they were teal ducks! And 
yet" we} continue to get serious letters from 
serious men, telling where ‘‘passenger 
pigeons may be seen any day.” Under date of 
January] 9,{’06, Mr. I. C. Tabor, of Corpus 
Christi, Texas, wrote to the editor as follows: 


“In the December number, on page 761, 
you asked to be “shown” one of the long-lost 
passenger pigeons. Having just returned from 
a hunting trip along the Rio Grande, I take 
pleasure in forwarding to you herewith two 
samples of the bird ened to by Mr. Gilson 
Willets, and it is now up to you to inform the 
public whether or not he is correct in his state- 
ment made in your periodical. 

“I would further say that this region pos- 
sesses in variety and abundance all he claims. 

“Hoping to see you in a. Christi, that 
you may have ocular proof of this by accom- 
panying the writer, am,” ete. 


But the pigeons, which were forwarded with 
the letter, neatly packed in a tin box, were not 
passengers, but very good specimens of the 
red-billed pigeon (Columba flavirostris Wagl), 
which ranges from Texas and lower California 
south through Central America. 

In another letter of recent date, Mr. F. P. 
Smith, of Spokane, Washington, says: 


‘*Many of the readers of Mr. Gilson Willets’ 
article in the December Firitp anp STREAM 
will share the editor’s incredulity at the state- 
ment that the wild pigeons have ceased their 
migratory habits and taken up their perma- 
nent abode in the Sierra Madre mountains of 
Mexico. 

‘‘However, that the pigeons have not all 
disappeared from the States has been fre- 
quently proven to my satisfaction during trips 
to the shores of Puget sound, where I have often 
seen flocks containing twenty to one hundred 
of the birds, at various points between Seattle 
and southern British Columbia; no such flocks 
as I used to see when a boy in Minnesota, but 
they appeared to be the same bird, with per- 
haps a slightly duller tinge to the red breast 
feathers of the males. 

‘‘Here they are comparatively free from 
pursuit of hunters, as no shotgun will reach 
them when perched well up in the tall trees, 
and, if climatic conditions are not unfavorable, 
they should rapidly increase in numbers.” 


It is not probable that the pigeons Mr. 
Smith has seen roosting high in the trees on 
the shores of Puget sound come any nearer 
being the genuine passengers than those sent 
to the editor by Mr. Tabor. Without a doubt 
these pigeons which he believes are the same 
species as that with which he was familiar in 
Minnesota in his boyhood, were none other than 
the band-tailed pigeon of California. To quote 
no less an authority than Mr. Wm. T. Horna- 
day, the passenger pigeon (Ectopistes migra- 
toria) ‘“‘never was found in the far West, and 
never will be. The pigeon of the{/Pacific{coast 
is a totally different species.” 

And thus do the rumors return to the winds 
from whence they came, each exploded bubble 
of hope leaving the correspondent crestfallen 
and the editor less disposed to investigate the 
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next ‘‘passenger pigeon’ rumor. The re- 
markable thing is that so many persons should 
mistake mourning doves for passenger pigeons, 
when the former are so common as to be known 
at a glance by any country boy. 

The passenger pigeon was a unique figure 
among the 300 described pigeons of the world. 
Its generic name, Ectopistes, means moving or 
roving, and its specific name, Migratoria, 
migratory—which implies that the species 
not only migrates annually, but moves about, 
selecting the most congenial breeding and feed- 
ing grounds. It is considerably larger than the 
mo'wning dove (Zenaidura macroura), which is 
frequently mistaken for it, and is in color 
bluish above, and reddish brown underneath, 
and the feathers of the neck have a marked 
metallic luster. Like the mourning dove, its 
tail is long and pointed, which should easily 
distinguish it from any of the other wild 
pigeons. The extreme length of the mourning 
dove is about twelve inches, tail five and three- 
quarter inches, while the passenger pigeon’s 
length is neverless than fifteen and a-half inches, 
tail seven and a-half inches. Some specimens 
measured have been found as long as seventeen 
inches, with a tail within a quarter of an inch 
of being nine inches long. But the mourning 
dove more nearly approaches the passenger 
pigeon in general appearance-—aside from its 
smaller size and decidedly lighter color—than 
does any other bird, other species of the wild 
pigeon included. 

Of all the wild pigeons of the world no other 
won the unstinted admiration of ornithologists, 
as combining so many exceptional qualities in 
form, color, strength and perfection of wing 
power, that fell to the passenger pigeon. And 
yet, while Alexander Wilson, the recognized 
father of ornithology in America, in writing of 
a pigeon flight he observed one afternoon near 
Shelbyville, Kentucky, estimated their num- 
bers very conservatively at 2,230,272,000, 
Mr. George E. Atkinson, of Portage la Prairie, 
Manitoba, a well-known naturalist, in a paper 
prepared for and read at the annual meeting 
of the Manitoba Historical and Scientific 
Society at Winnipeg on March 2 of last year, 
expressed it as his opinion that the species had 
been reduced almost beyond the hope of sal- 
vation, ‘‘which now rests upon the proba- 
bility of a few isolated pairs unauthentically 
recorded.” 

Like many of our readers, no doubt, we of 
FIELD AND STREAM are constant in our hope 
of obtaining positive proof that the passenger 
pigeon is not actually exterminated, of seeing 
them abundant enough at some place to insre 
perpetuation of the species. But, as we said in 
connection with Mr. Willetts’ article in the 
December number, we will have to be “‘shown.” 
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Mr. James J. Hill declares we are a profli- 

gate nation, and Mr. Richard Mansfield says, 

‘‘Life’s a bluff, and if you’re wise to 

YES the game you'll bluff with the rest of 
humanity.” 

Decidedly, in so far as “America for Amer- 
icans”’ is concerned, these things seem to be 
true. For, even in the matter of our forests 
and our streams, our wild game and our fish, 
we first wantonly destroy and then pretend 
we have plenty “‘where the original supply 
came from,” wherever that may be. We cut 
down our forests, defile and otherwise destroy 
the natural purposes of our streams of pure 
water, buy and sell our most precious game and 
fish in the open market, and tell one another 
we are rich and can afford to do so. But can 
we? May there not come a time when all our 
gold will not buy us a day with the speckled 
brook trout of the mountains, a day with the 
pinnated grouse of the prairies? May not our 
all too generous Mother Nature on some not 
far distant day again call our bluff, as she did 
when we thought we still had millions of buf- 
falo, our greatest and most generously abun- 
dant wild game, for the slaughter? 

“‘A fly,” continues Mr. Mansfield, ‘“‘ought 
to know a spider when he sees one, and if he 
knows the habits of a spider he mustn’t walk 
into the parlor and then complain because the 
spider bites pieces out of him.” 

Nor should we complain when, by and bye, 
our profligacy shall have boomeranged big 
holes in our natural resources, holes that can 
never be patched. But we will; for we are 
spendthrifts, and in the end the spendthrift 
becomes the spider-bitten and uselessly lament- 
ing fly of his own profligacy. 

* * * 


The board of supervisors of Essex county, 
N. Y., at their annual meeting last fall, passed 
a unanimous resolution favoring 
NOT DEAD an amendment of the game law, 
YET to permit hounding deer, the 
season to cover twenty-one days 
in October. Furthermore, they favored ex- 
empting deer hunting dogs from the death 
penalty at all times. A committee of three 
was empowered to present the petition to the 
legislature at Albany. 

Meanwhile, the anti-hounders, getting word of 
the disgraceful proceedings, turned in and 
stirred up no end of a row, to the end that 
Assemblyman George Hooper, of the district 
in question, will not listen to the petitioning 
committee—for which he is to be commended, 
and the anti-hounders congratulated. 

There is work for the sportsmen vigilantes in 
Essex county yet. The old spirit of lawless- 
ness, the hatred of restraint, still obtains. The 
deer hounds are not all dead yet. 
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Recently, while Alfonso, the young King of 
Spain, was visiting the German Emperor, their 
majesties went to Springe, 
THE ‘‘SPORT”’ near Hanover, for a wild pig 
OF KINGS and deer drive. The Kaiser 
always has a Court hunt of 
one or two days’ duration there in the autumn, 
and stands are erected and the game herded 
past these by beaters. ‘‘The King of Spain,’’ 
says an exchange, ‘‘ proved a very good marks- 
man, and the Kaiser cried out to him on hearing 
his ‘bag,’ ‘Bravo! Bravissimo! That is splen- 
did!’ although the King declared he had sel- 
dom shot so badly, and that he should have 
done much better.”’ Alfonso brought down 
thirty-eight wild sows, thirty-four boars, and 
four deer—‘‘a good day’s work.” 
And they called this ‘‘sport!” 
Tue EpitTor 


One by one the various municipalities in 
British Columbia have petitioned the provin- 
cial government to enact laws 
GUN compelling every person who 
LICENSES goes abroad with a gun in his 
possession to first obtain a li- 
cense and pay a liberal fee therefor, and while 
such persons will not be compelled to carry a 
number exposed on a badge or otherwise, in 
other respects the requirements will be similar 
to those affecting motor car and motor cycle 
owners. 

This licensing of gun owners is quite similar 
to the English custom, and is to be expected 
in time throughout Canada, but whether it will 
be brought across the line remains to be seen. 
At present there is a clamor for gun licenses 
in Maine, and in some of the Northwestern 
states, but it isnot reasonable to believe the 
movement will become general throughout the 
union; at least, not in the near future. 

+ * *& 

What we need in the United States, in all 

states where there are cities and large towns, 

is a strict enforcement of 
WHAT WE DO the Constitution, which for- 
NEED BADLY bids the bearing of firearms 

by persons who are not 
citizens. The non-citizen foreign element 
which is swarming over the farther suburbs 
of every,city,, bearing guns, should be turned 
back and its Zulus confiscated and sold for 
what they really are—junk. 

* * © 

Judging from a few recent transactions or 

proposed transactions, it would seem that the 
Fg price per head ofg'American 

THE PRICE bison depends}very: much on 
OF BISON _ who the purchaser happens to 
be. For example, as has been 

announced in another column, the heirs of the 


late Austin Corbin have sought to turn 150 of 
the Blue Mountain Forest Park herd of bison 
over to the United States government at the 
price of $250 for each bull, total $18,750; and 
$350 for each cow, total $26,250; or $45,000 in 
all, plus cost of winter feeding and the wages 
of employes, until such time as the govern- 
ment is ready to take the animals away. 

Early in January Mr. Frank Rockefeller 
purchased twenty-two bison from the firm of 
Hanson & Burgess of Luana, Iowa, paying, it 
is stated, $3,600 for twenty-two animals in 
good condition, which are to be kept on a ranch 
in Kansas. This is at the rate of a little less 
than $164 per head, and even if the Corbin 
bison are in better physical condition, which 
is doubtful, these Iowa animals would be con- 
sidered more valuable to the government 
should it be in the market for bison to be turned 
out on any one of its Western reserves, for the 
freight charges on the Iowa herd to any one 
of these reserves would be far below the cost 
of transporting Corbin bison to Western points. 

Secretary Hitchcock in his last report fa- 
vored the purchase of the Corbin herd, but 
surely he does not consider the prices asked 
reasonable. He is in favor of purchasing 
bison for Yellowstone Park, but it seems almost 
certain that this purpose can be carried out at 
a lower cost to the government than $500 or 
more per head, the estimated cost of Corbin 
bison delivered in Yellowstone Park. 

A few years ago the government paid $15,000 
for twenty-one bison, mostly cows, the rate 
per head being\nearly $715, freight not in- 
cluded. There is without doubt a targer 
number of bison for sale to-day than in 1902, 
and it would seem such prices as we have 
mentioned are not reasonable. 

.-s ¢ 


It is a notorious fact that when bounties 
are offered for the ears or green skins of certain 
wild animals, these ani- 

FLIMFLAMMING mals seem to suddenly 
THE COUNTY increase in numbers in 
TREASURERS the state or county offer- 
ing the bounties. For 

instance, not long ago the demand for the skins 
of wildcats and wolves in one of the North- 
western cities far exceeded the supply, and 
was so active and constant as to attract the 
attention of the fur trade. Inquiries coming 
from counties where bounties were offered 
were numerous, and these and personal de- 
mands were all for green hides with ears at- 
tached. The would-be buyers were not par- 
ticular whether the pelts were large or small, 
good, bad or indifferent, and they offered 
prices in excess of the market figures. The 
fur men grew suspicious after consulting to- 
gether and comparing notes, and came to the 
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conclusion that if the men who wanted pelts 
were satisfied with Oregon or Washington 
skins when the home product was not forth- 
coming, then the county treasurers were hand- 
ing out money to flimflammers who seemed 
to be working together toward the common 
end of obtaining money for green goods of an- 
other sort than the time-honored kind dealt in 
by some of the metropolitan crooks. Some of 
the Northwestern states offer $10 or more for 
wolf pelts, and if a county treasurer does not 
know the difference between one from Alaska 
or Wisconsin, the man who purchases the pelts 
at $3 each and disposes of them for $10 is 
worthy of full membership in the Society of 
the Sons of Rest, though he should wear stripes 
instead. Proof that his offerings are not 
genuine is difficult to obtain, however. 
$s 

It is encouraging to those who have at heart 
the protection of our game birds to learn that 

the farmers of Illinois have been 
FEEDING doing good work in feeding the 
GAME quail during the present winter, 
BIRDS when snow and ice prevented 

them from obtaining their nat- 
ural food. The game commissioner sent 
money to various wardens, to be used in this 
work, but the farmers’ efforts were voluntary, 
and while the wardens used their appropria- 
tions to good purpose, full credit is also due 
the farm owners who took part in the work, and 
knowing the location of the various coveys, 
as they do, it may reasonably be expected 
that their efforts will count. Some of the local 
newspapers have given attention to the work, 
asking for information as to the haunts of 
various coveys, then notifying the wardens, 
who have placed food where the birds could 
obtain it. 

This is no experiment in Illinois or elsewhere, 
provided the haunts of a covey are known and 
the food placed where it is reasonably certain 
the birds will find it; otherwise there is more or 
less waste. Illinois quail were fed last year 
with such satisfactory results that the com- 
mission and the farmers are encouraged to 
continue the practice. 

Perry D. Frazer 
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Wite Sand landing, Misurie. 
Febuery 2. 
DerE FELDE AN STREME: 

It is a great skeam of the FELDE AN STREME 
to get everybodie to help saive the Bufaloe 
and pleas find encloased 2 subscripshuns frum 
John Nelson and John Roussan for witch pleas 
send the secketary of the Amerikun Bison So- 
ciety $1 to pay for my membership. Yore 
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Unkel David was a bufalo hunter in his day 
for the railrodes, but never no skin hunter, 
and the bufalo helped him considerabul and so 
he Is wiling to turn arround and help the 
bufalo and he is agoing to keap rite on as 
soone as spring comes. He is agoing to try 
Ilinoise. .My bruther Jim writes that to try 
Ilinoise for there is more munny thare. 

Why doesnt the Amerikun Bison Society 
get oald Unkel Rustle Sage and John D. Rockin- 
feler and Ritchard A. Makurdie and John 
Jakob Astor and all them uther grate men in 
the skin bizines to joine. John Jakob Astors 
oald Father maid a pile of munny out of 
bufaloe skins if yore Unkel doan’t disremem- 
bur, and his son oght to coff Up. Get oald 
Curnel Mann of the “‘Town Toppicks” to 
solissit thare subskripshuns. 

A swamp Oak tree aint prety to speak of 
compaired with a roasbush. But it makes a 
lot more timber. 

P. S.—By thare fruites you shal no Them. 
Sum peepul goe thru Life with their minde so 
constantlie occupied with their owen fine 
appearants they doant ‘ever. notis they are 
onlie a roasbush. 

There are some men who are all wool, but 
the Moths have been att them, witch u didunt 
no at’ furst. 

In time of peace prepare fore war, seth sum- 
bodie, and wen oald man Roussan got beter 
frum the buckshot yore Unkel was reddy for 
poaker ist moar. I hav sent 2 Chickawgo 
for a reel dimund. 

Here is a new 1, ambishun hath no dis- 
kouragment like a boss Hard upp. 

The unjustt critisism of a frend is not no 
worse Than to find abilitie Subservient to 
ignorants. 

And that Remindes me you shood sit clost 
enuf 2 the dore soe u wil hear Opportunitie 
when she nocks. 

Furthermore it is an Ill wind that doant 
blo the Stuffing out of u sumday. 

A man can appear mighty plane and Stil 
no on witch side of his mouth he chaws his 
tobackoe if u ask him reel sudden. 

In bizines the Fackaltie of knowing men 
never sent For the sherif. 

A moocher is a man who would steal if he 
onlie dast to. 

I was a fixing a oald center-fire cintch for 
Sar An my muel’s saddul the uther day with 
some copper rivits and hit my left thum oful 
so that I cant plai poaker tomoro night witch 
is onfortunate becaus Neltson soald all of his 
egs yestterday up to Sante Loois an gott the 
munny and nobudy noes it yet but me. But 
I have invited him to goe coone hunting on 
the ilund insted that nite. U no me. 

So no moar at presunt, 

Unxet Davin 
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We are ever in a receptive mood toward short articles or 
letters of practical character for this department, the first 
intent of which is to convey information to spartans n 
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U. S. FOREST RESERVES 


SOME INTERESTING REPORTS CONCERNING THEM 


According to the report of the secretary 
of the interior for 1905, just issued from 
Washington, there are now in _ existence 
eighty-three government forest reserves, con- 
taining in all 85,618,472 acres, an increase 
during 1905 of nearly 23,000,000 acres. In all, 
twenty-six additional reserves have been es- 
tablished, the areas of four have been re- 
duced and seven have been enlarged, while the 
present Pikes Peak Forest Reserve takes in 
the former South Platte, Plum Creek and 
Pikes Peak reserves. 

As rapidly as it can be determined what 
portions of areas temporarily withdrawn for 
proposed forest reserves are not needed for 
forestry purposes such lands are released 
from withdrawal. Last year more than 
5,000,000 acres of withdrawn lands were thrown 
open to settlement and entry. Such lands are 
open to settlement as soon as restored, but are 
not subject to entry or selection until after 
notice to that effect has been published for 
ninety days. 

In the preliminary report by the commission 
on the public lands, and again in the partial 
report of that commission, attention was 
drawn to the importance of having all the 
land within the borders of forest reserves 
put to the best use, in consequence of which 
it was recommended that such lands be opened 
to agricultural entry, under suitable re- 
strictions and limitations prescribed by law. 

A bill (H. R. 13631, Fifty-eighth Congress, 
second session), prepared in accordance with 
this recommendation, was introduced in 
Congress on March 8, 1904, but failed of 
action. In view of the importance of this 
measure its enactment into law is greatly 
to be desired, and Secretary Hitchcock ac- 
cordingly recommended the passage of the 
bill. 

The act of March 3, 1905 (83 Stat. L., 
1264), repealed the acts of June 4, 1897, 
June 6, 1900, and March 3, 1901, in so far 


as they provide for the relinquishment, etc., 
of land situated within forest reserves and the 
selection of other lands in lieu thereof, but 
provides that ‘‘the validity of contracts entered 
into by the secretary of the interior prior to the 
passage of this act shall not be impaired 
* * * and if, for any reason not the fault 
of the party making the same, any pending 
selection is held invalid, another selection 
for like quantity of land may be made in 
lieu thereof.” All selections made under 
the act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. L., 36), 
and amendatory acts, received in the general 
land office prior to March 1, 1905, have been 
considered, where not suspended for cause. 
This class of work, therefore, was brought up 
to date at the close of the fiscal year. 

Under contracts entered into by the sec- 
retary of the interior prior to the passage of the 
act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. L., 1264), there 
were available as selection bases on June 
30, 1905, 221,116.17 acres in the San Francisco 
Mountains Forest Reserve, Arizona, and 
7,929.64 acres in the Santa Barbara Forest 
Reserve (Rancho Los Prietos y Najalayegua), 
California. 

By act of Congress approved February 1, 
1905 (33 Stat. L., 1296), following the recom- 
mendation heretofore made in my annual 
reports, and in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the public lands commission, 
approved by the president, the execution of 
all laws affecting public lands in forest re- 
serves, excepting such laws as affect the sur- 
veying, prospecting, locating, appropriating, 
entering, relinquishing, reconveying, certifying, 
or patenting of any such lands, was transferred 
to the secretary of agriculture. 

Accordingly, since February 1, 1905, the 
work connected with the administration of 
forest reserves has been done by the de- 
partment of agriculture, and the report 
of such work for the past fiscal year will 
be made by that department. 

Yellowstone National Park.—During the 
year the federal fish commission planted 


brook trout in Ice lake, Swan lake, Gibbon 
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and Gardiner rivers, Yellowstone National 
Park. Over 5,000,000 eggs of black-spotted 
trout, collected at the hatchery at Yellow- 
stone lake, were distributed at various places 
in other states. In his report the superin- 
tendent says, among other things: 


% When the park was first set aside as a govern- 
ment reserve there,was quite a large herd of 
buffalo within its limits, but as there was no 
law or regulation prohibiting hunting for a 
number of years after its establishment, this 
herd was soon reduced to a very small one, 
and what was left of it was driven back into 
the most inaccessible part of the park and into 
an exceedingly unfavorable country for buffalo 
to winter in. There are now about thirty of 
these animals left, and they have been located 
for a number of years on the head of Pelican 
creek. The only way that they can keep alive 
during the winter is by grazing on the few 
places kept open by the hot springs, for their 
range is very high and snow falls there very 
deep and remains until late in the spring. 
They could be driven out of that locality 
and possibly a few of them caught up, but 
it is more than likely that a greater part of 
them would be killed in the attempt. Instead 
of attempting to catch up the old ones, men 
are sent out early in the spring for the purpose 
of capturing the young calves, which are 
brought into Mammoth Hot Springs, raised 
by a domestic cow, and then turned out in 
an inclosure with the tame herd. With a 
view to preventing the buffalo from  be- 
coming extinct, in the year 1902 Congress 
appropriated $15,000 for the purpose of 
starting a new herd in the park. With this 
fund a herd of twenty-one animals was pur- 
chased and the necessary inclosures in which 
to keep them were constructed. The herd 
purchased consisted of three bulls from the 
Goodnight herd of Texas and eighteen cows 
from the Allard herd of Montana. One of the 
bulls was turned out with the wild herd on 
Pelican creek with a view to introducing new 
blood in that herd, but he wandered away 
from them last winter and died on the edge 
of Yellowstone lake near the Thumb Station. 
The increase in this new herd has been ex- 
ceedingly encouraging, and, including the 
three calves which have been caught up from 
the wild herd, it now consists of forty-four 
animals, which is more than double the number 
with which we started. 


Last October, George S. Edgell, secretary- 
treasurer of the Blue Mountain Forest Park 
Association, informed the secretary that 150 
pure-blooded bison in the Corbin herd in 
New Hampshire, could be purchased, if the 
Congress would do anything toward the pres- 
ervation of the bison. 

Secretary Hitchcock informed Mr. Edgell 
that while he would be glad to consider any 
proposition, the government could not be 
-xpected to pay extravagant prices for bison, 
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but a reasonable offer was likely to be met by a 
congressional appropriation. 

Whereupon Mr. Edgell, with the modesty 
of one giving away a public library, informed 
the secretary that the Corbins would sell 
seventy-five males at $250 each, seventy- 
five females at $350 each, or $45,000 if the 
one hundred and fifty animals were equally 
divided as to sex, the price to include de- 
livering the bison on board the cars at New- 
port, N. H.; the animals to remain in the 
Corbin preserve until such time as Congress 
should decide as to their disposal, at an ad- 
ditional cost to the government of winter 
food and attendants’ wages. 

Beavers, the superintendent asserts, are 
increasing rapidly throughout the park, and 
the signs of their work can be seen along 
every stream. 

Mount Rainier National Park, in Wash- 
ington.—Travel through this park by tourists 
is confined to July, August and the first half 
of September. Black bear, deer, cougar, and 
wildeats are fairly plentiful in the lower valleys, 
though they are seldom seen on account of the 
density of the underbrush. Wolverine, mar- 
ten, and fisher also abound. The beaver 
and otter have been exterminated. The 
number of mountain goats appears to have 
slowly diminished. Few of these animals 
have been shot recently in the mountains 
adjacent to the reservation, and probably 
none within its limits. Yet it is feared that 
this interesting animal will soon no longer 
be seen in the vicinity of Mount Rainier. 
The wolves and cougars have increased within 
the last few years, and it is probable that their 
depredations are the cause of the disappearance 
of the goat. It is possible that the number of 
cougars could be reduced if they were systemat- 
ically hunted by the rangers. There are a few 
elk in the park about the headwaters of the 
Puyallup and an increasing number of mar- 
mots in Paradise valley. 

Crater Lake National Park, in Oregon.— 
The snowfall is so heavy in this reserve that 
the superintendent, in October, removed the 
flooring from all bridges in order to prevent 
the weight of the snow from breaking them 
down. About 1,400 persons visited the park 
during the year, taking their own camp out- 
fits and supplies, as there are, as yet, no 
hotels in the park. 


FORESTRY MEETINGS 


Several important forestry meetings have 
been held since the New Year, among them 
that of the Ohio State Forestry Association, 
in Columbus; the Canadian Forestry Con- 
vention, held in Ottawa; and the American 
Forestry Association meeting in Washington 
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in mid-January. Gifford Pinchot, chief of the 
federal forest service, addressed the Canadian 
convention on ‘‘The United States Forest 
Service,”’ and also spoke on American forestry 
at a luncheon given by the Canadian Club 
in Toronto. The Hon. James Wilson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, was re-elected president 
of the American’ Forestry Association. 
Among the important proceedings of the con- 
vention was the adoption of a bill prepared by 
a committee appointed for the purpose, this 
bill to be turned over to the congressmen who 
had introduced the four bills now pending, in 
relation to the proposed Appalachian forest 
reserve in the South and the White Moun- 
tain forest reserve in New England. The 
Amalgamated bill follows: 


A BILL 


For THE PurcHaAse oF Two NaTIONAL For- 
EST RESERVES IN THE APPALACHIAN Moun- 
TAINS AND WHITE MounrtaAIns, TO BE KNown 
AS THE APPALACHIAN ForREST RESERVE AND 
Wuite Mountain Forest Reserve, Re- 
SPECTIVELY. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Untied States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the secretary of 
agriculture is hereby authorized and directed, 
in his discretion, to acquire by purchase or 
condemnation lands suited to national forest 
reserve purposes in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains within the states of Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, and ‘Tennessee, and 
the White Mountains in the state of New Hamp- 
shire, to be known as the Appalachian Forest 
Reserve and the White Mountain Forest Re- 
serve, respectively, and to care for, protect, 
use, and make accessible the said reserves under 
the laws governing national forest reserves. 

Sec. 2. That the secretary of agriculture 
shall advertise in the several states named in 
this act for lands to be purchased under the 
provisions hereof; and as between lands of 
equal value, for the purpose of this act, the 
lowest bids thall be accepted: Provided, that 
the secretary of agriculture shall have the right 
to reject any or al he Provided further, that 
the secretary of agriculture is hereby author- 
ized and empowered, in his discretion, to con- 
tract for the purchase of lands, exclusive of 
the timber thereon of kinds and sizes to be 
specified in the contract, said timber to be 
cut and removed in accordance with rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by him for 
that purpose: and Provided further, that the 
secretary of agriculture is hereby authorized 
and empowered, in his discretion, to contract 
for the purchase of lands, exclusive of the 
mineral rights therein; and on such lands 
mineral deposits may be mined under such 
rules and regulations as the secretary of agri- 
culture may prescribe, and the rules and regu- 
lations, as provided in this section for cutting 
and removal of timber and mining of minerals, 


shall be embodied in the contract for purchase 
and conveyance of title. 

Sec. 3. That in the acquirement of lands for 
the purposes of this act the secretary of agri- 
culture shall, in each of the several states 
named herein, conform to the conditions pre- 
scribed in the present or future act or acts of 
the legislature of each such state ceding to the 
United States the right to acquire and control 
such lands, and the secretary of agriculture is 
hereby authorized and empowered to exercise 
as to such lands, all the rights and powers 
granted in said act or acts: Provided, that when 
the owners of lands sought to be acquired for 
the purposes of this act are unwilling to sell 
the same on terms satisfactory to the secretary 
of agriculture, condemnation proceedings for 
the acquirement of such lands shall not be had 
so long as the said owners protect and perpet- 
uate the forests on said lands, under cucu 
lations as may be prescribed by the secretary 
of agriculture for the control of the forests on 
lands purchased by the government under this 
act, so far as the same may be applicable. 

Sec. 4. That the secretary of agriculture is 
hereby authorized and empowered to accept 
gifts of land for the purposes of this act, and 
such lands shall hereafter be known by such 
names as the donors, with the approval of the 
secretary of agriculture, may prescribe. 

Sec. 5. That the secretary of agriculture 
may do all things necessary to secure the safe 
title in the United States to the lands therein 
provided to be purchased or otherwise ac- 
quired; but no payment shall be made for any 
land purchased or otherwise acquired under 
this act until the title to such land shall be 
satisfactory to the attorney general and shall 
be vested in the United States and accepted, 
and when vested as aforesaid the land thus 
transferred shall become and be administered 
as national forest reserve land. 

Sec. 6. That the secretary of agriculture 
shall as far as practicable make provision for 
the reforesting of clearings on lands acquired 
under the provisions of this act whenever he 
shall consider such action necessary for the 
protection of the soil or the water supply. 

Sec. 7. That the secretary of agriculture is 
hereby authorized and empowered to make 
contracts for the purchase of lands and accept 
conveyance thereof or otherwise acquire the 
same in accordance with the provisions of this 
act to the amount of not to exceed three mil- 
lion dollars, which sum shall be available imme- 
diately and until expended and is hereby appro- 
priated to carry out the provisions of this act 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated: Provided, that the secretary 
of agriculture shall each year make a detailed 
report to congress of his doings in the premises: 
And provided, that no part of said sum hereby 
appropriated shall be expended for the pur- 
chase of lands under the provisions of this act 
until a valid title to the same shall be vested 
in the United States, and until the state in 
which the land lies shall have ceded to the 
United States exclusive jurisdiction of the 
same, during the time the United States shall 
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be or remain the owner thereof, for all purposes 
except the administration of the criminal laws 
of said state and the service of any civil pro- 
cess therein. 


CAMPING ON PENNSYLVANIA STATE LANDS 


In detailing the uses of forest reservations 
in Pennsylvania, Dr. J. T. Rothrok, forestry 
commissioner in 1902, said: 


Such sport hunting and fishing is ligitimate, 
healthful and productive of great results. The 
history of the Boer War, which ‘‘staggered 
humanity,’”’ conveys the important lesson 
that in the battles of the future the rifle 
will play the most important part. We can- 
not forget that it was from the forests of 
Pennsylvania that the famous Bucktail regi- 
ment came to add imperishable renown to the 
citizen soldiery of this state. It is in the 
forest that the man is trained from youth 
to handle the rifle until it fits his fingers and 
makes of him a marksman second to none. 
If I might be allowed to anticipate I would 
say that I believe our forest reservations will 
continue to be a school from which will con- 
stantly come forth hundreds of sturdy, self- 
reliant riflemen, on whose hands and hearts 
the State may depend in the hour of trial. 


In his report for 1903 and 1904 Dr. Roth- 
rok’s successor, Commissioner Robert S. 
Conklin, says of the forest reserves: 

The constantly increasing demands made for 
camping grounds upon the state officers who 
have these lands in charge cannnot longer be 
ignored. These demands must either be 
granted under certain conditions or they must 
be wholly refused. We may gain something 
to guide us by the action of the forest author- 
ities of New York, who allow camping parties 
in any portion of public lands of the State, 
provided no permanent structures are erected. 
The citizens of that state may erect their tents 
for camping purposes upon any portion of 
its vast public domain. For the purpose of 
the sportsman this is all sufficient, and the 
example thus set is already practically followed 
by the forest authorities of our common- 
wealth, as the following extracts from the 
forestry rules will show: 

“7. No person will be permitted to erect 
a camp who has not accepted in writing the 
camping rules and received a camping permit. 

“8. Every person receiving a camping 
permit must report to the commissioner of 
wager ye L at Harrisburg, any violation of law 
or of the rules for the government of the State 
forestry reservation lands coming under his 
observation. 

“9. No permanent camp or other structure 
may be erected on the reservation. 

“10. The pre-emption of any ground as a 
special campsite to the exclusion of others 
who may desire to camp near, and who have 
——— to camp on State lands, will not 

permitted. 

“11. All persons who desire to picnic upon 
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the State forestry reservation lands, remain- 
ing for less time than a day and not over 
night, are not regarded as campers and will 
not be required to procure a camping permit, 
but will be governed in all other respects by 
these rules.” 


NORTHWESTERN GAME LAW NOTES 


State Game and Fish Warden George A. 
Lincoln of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is at the 
state house in Des Moines laboring with the 
solons now in legislative session, for better 
game laws. Mr. Lincoln is particularly in- 
terested in the passage of a bill licensing both 
resident and non-resident hunters. He esti- 
mates that the enactment of a resident hunters’ 
license law will yield $30,000 annually, which, 
passed to the credit of the state game and fish 
department, will make it possible to employ 
competent deputies, and thus secure the better 
enforcement of the laws. 

While all of the Western states have non- 
resident hunters’ license laws, but few, if any, 
have resident hunters’ licenses except, in some 
instances, where a license must be taken out to 
hunt large game. And of the Western states 
none is so badly in need of efficient game laws 
as South Dakota. This state has no game 
wardens except those appointed by the gov- 
ernor of certain counties, who serve without 
compensation and give a correspondingly poor 
service—practically none at all. In some of the 
counties prolific in pinnated grouse no game 
wardens are appointed. There is no state 
game warden or commissioner, and every 
county appears to go on its own hook. The 
lax methods have nearly exterminated the pin- 
nated grouse in localities where they were very 
abundant a few years ago. It is the opinion of 
many leading sportsmen that the state should 
have a residents’ license law, from which to 
create a fund to compensate the game war- 
dens. It appears useless to expect any appro- 
priation from state legislators, many of whom 
are farmers and who think that all game laws 
are for the exclusive benefit of the ‘‘city dudes”’ 
and against the farmers’ interests. 

News comes from Minnesota that there is a 
great campaign on for the reorganization of 
the state game and fish commission and the 
scalp of the state game warden. It is told 
that the governor is to replace two members 
of the commission whose terms soon expire 
with two men who will have something de- 
cided to say when it comes to naming a state 
game warden. To an outsider it seems that 
a failure to reappoint or elect the present effi- 
cient game warden, Mr. Fullerton, would be 
little short of a calamity. Mr. Fullerton has 
proved to be one of the most efficient, ener- 
getic and capable game wardens in the United 
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States. His standing as such is almost na- 
tional in character. Minnesota is to-day prob- 
ably the most prolific in game and fish of any 
state in the union, and to no one individual 
is the preservation of its game due so much 
as to the work of Mr. Fullerton. If such ser- 
vice needs recognition now is the time for the 
governor to rise above party politics and place 
the game commission out of the reach of the 
politicians. Clate Tinan. 
Kimball, 8. D. 


CHIEF PROTECTOR BURNHAM 


John B. Burnham has been appointed chief 
game protector of the state of New York. Not 
long ago Commissioner Whipple appointed 
Mr. Burnham a district game protector, as the 
law provides that the chief must be selected 
from the district protectors, hence his recent 
appointment as chief of the protectors came 
as no surprise to the friends of Mr. Burnham. 
It is believed that the latter is a good man for 
the place, but he will find numerous duties of 
an unpleasant nature that must be performed 
despite vigorous opposition, and we trust the 
new chief protector will be governed by the 
law, whose enforcement is expected of him 
by all classes who have at heart the protection 
of our forests, game and fish. 


QUAIL IN MILK CANS 


It is often customary to ship fish fry and 
fingerlings in ordinary milk cans, but when 
one of these is opened and found to contain 
dozens of quail, it is time for the authorities 
to regard with suspicion the innocent-looking 
bottle-necked receptacles for milk—and its 
substitutes. An Oklahoma game _ warden 
reports the capture, since the end of the open 
season, of such shipments of quail, billed to a 
Chicago commission house. It goes without 
saying that some other means of evading the 
law will have to be tried in that particular 
Oklahoma town before the shipper is likely to 
realize on his investment. 


MR. ANDERSON’S RESIGNATION 


A. A. Anderson, for four years superinten- 
dent of the Yellowstone forest reserve, has 
tendered his resignation to Gifford Pinchot, 
chief of the service, to take effect March 1. 
Mr. Anderson’s wife has not been in good health 
and it has become necessary for him to take 
her to Europe for treatment. His resignation 
has, therefore, been accepted. For several 
months he has been in New York City on 
furlough. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


A _SPORTSM AN ARTIST 


It is not uncommon for artists who attempt 
to picture hunting or fishing scenes to draw 
upon their imagination for their facts—it is 
much cheaper than experience in the field. 
And the exception who has gained the ex- 
perience has done so at the sacrifice of 
time. 

An unusually interesting artist, then, is 
Mr. T. O. Marten, who drew the cover design 
for the February Number and also the present 
number of this magazine. Mr. Marten is 
nothing, if not original and ‘‘different.” 
Though but twenty-four years of age, he 
has gained his outdoor experience—lots of 
it—and learned how to draw as well. 

At the age of twelve he began his career 
as a wood engraver in Toronto, Canada, but 
he gave that up when wood engraving began 
to give way to the cheaper process methods. 
He subsequently came to New York and was 
employed by Oscar E. Binner, then resident 
in New York, with whom he worked for two 
years as an artist apprentice. The rest 
of the story is best told in Mr. Marten’s own 
words: 


‘After this,” he says, ‘‘I necame directly 
associated with a brother ranching in North- 
western Canada. His ranch is now located in 
Alberta, thirty-five miles west from Olds. 
Previous to last spring it was located in British 
Columbia, south from Monte Creek, in the 
South Thompson Valley twenty-five miles 
east of Kamloops). There was then and still 
is plenty of big game in this region. 

‘In 1900 I made an extensive trip on horse- 
back over northern Alberta, embracing the 
Vermilion country north of Fort Saskatchewan. 
A remarkable thing in connection with this ex- 
pedition was that it was finally brought to a 
halt and turned back for no other reason than 
mosquitoes. They actually changed the color 
of your horse, and if you swept your hand 
through the air it would receive the same 
impression as: holding it extended in a rain 
storm. Smudges were kept going all through 
the night and many stops made during the 
day to build them and gain a slight respite. 
These mosquitoes would get down my heavy 
riding boots and bite through an eighth of an 
inch of Khakhi leggins, to say nothing of the 
real estate to be gotten through before they 
reached their goal. In the mornings we would 
draw lots to decide which should be the one to 
make a dash for the spring to fill the water cans. 
The explanation of this condition lay in the fact 
that the country had been undergoing a twelve 
months’ deluge. In Edmonton I had been 
talking to an old Hudson’s Bay Company 
man, who had been telling me of the three 
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years’ drought the province had just been 
suffering. Said he: 

‘‘ ‘We were fearing a water famine and de- 
cided to pack water from the Saskatchewan 
(in saying we he was referring to the home- 
steaders in that section). We loaded our 
wagons with anything that would hold water, 
and had only reached the river bank when it 
began to rain. Well, that was twelve months 
ago, and it aint quit yet.’ 

“We frequently lost the trails because 
they were a foot under water and we fell 
through the corduroy roads because they were 
floating, and when we crossed a bridge we 
knew it only by the side posts. In Alberta, 
north and east of the Saskatchewan, the rain 
and mosquitoes of 1900 are history. In the 
South and West the country was in splendid 
condition. 

“In 1901 I covered southern Alberta from 
Calgary to Fort McLeod and west to the foot 
hills, where I visited some (and worked on one) 
of the ranches controlled by the (then) North- 
west Cattle Company. Here I had my first 
narrow squeak with sudden death. While 
working in the haying, two half-broken bron- 
coes elected to run away with me and atwelve- 
foot steel rake. The broncos ran for five 
miles—I covered 150 yards of it under the 
teeth of the rake, coming off with a few 
internal injuries and a dislocated right elbow. 
The owner of the ranch sustained a smashed 
rake and a corral dug up by the roots, to say 
nothing of the necessity of dispatching a 
man to drive me forty miles to High River, 
where I kept the inmates of the hotel awake for 
two consecutive nights. 

“In 1902 I made the complete circuit of the 
globe, embracing the Canadian Northwest and 
British Columbia, making the voyage from 


Puget Sound to Sydney, New South Wales, ° 


Australia, by sail (full rigged ship ‘‘Jabez 
Howes’’). I spent much time in Australia, 
principally with outdoor men, such as the 
racing fraternity and sheep station men of 
Queensland, also mingling to no little extent 
with the sailors of Sydney and Melbourne. 

“From Australia I went to South Africa— 
Africa at the time was practically inaccessable, 
owing to martial law restrictions then in force 
(i. e., during the Boer war). 

“From South Africa I went to the Canary 
Islands, Santa Cruz, Teneriffe. Then later to 
New York by way of England. 

“T might mention here that the voyage 
across the Pacific, which embraced 110 days, 
was made before the mast—an unforgettable 
experience. ; 

“In 1903 I spent four months in Virginia, 
and in 1904 went back to the ranch in British 
Columbia, where I spent some time punching 
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T. O. MARTEN, ON THE VER- 
MILLION PLAINS IN ALBERTA 


cows and trailing big game; then I came 
back to New York to try art once more.” 


CAUGHT IN A SNOW SLIDE WHILE HUNTING 


While hunting mountain sheep in the Kluane 
mining district in British Columbia early in 
January, B. E. Kissam, of New York City, 
slipped and fell on a mountainside, and the 
snow giving way and starting a slide, he was 
carried over a precipice and buried under snow 
and ice. On his failure to return to camp a 
party went in search for him, finding the place 
where he fell, but failing to secure the body. 
Since then other slides have filled the place 
where the body lies, and it is not likely it will 
be recovered until warm weather. Mr. Kissam 
had been in the Northwest several months. 
His age was forty-eight years. 


FEEDING WASHINGTON QUAIL 


Quai!, which are protected in the state of 
Washington until 1908, have had a hard time 
of it during the present winter, especially in 
January, when the snowfall in that state was 
particularly heavy. The game wardens did 
all they could to place food where the birds 
could obtain it, and, as in other states, the 
sportsmen called the attention of the local 
papers to the situation, the latter urging farmers 
and suburban residents to feed the quail until 
the snows passed away and they could take care 
of themselves again. Cases were reported to 
the authorities of the potting of whole coveys 
of quail by unprincipled persons who took 
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advantage of their condition to pot them as 
they huddled together, but it is always difficult 
to secure sufficient evidence to bring these men 
to meet the punishment they deserve. 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 


There is a story going the rounds of the Adi- 
rondacks to the effect that an Italian greyhound 
which was lost in 1903 was caught in a trap 
recently, and it being but slightly injured 
thereby, was returned to its owner shortly 
afterward, still alive but very poor and weak, 
showing that pet dogs of this sort fare badly 
indeed when left to their own resources—in 
which they are somewhat like men who be- 
come lost in the woods and wander about unti 
found in starved condition through their igno- 
rance of the simple means available for obtain- 
ing sustenance from nature’s storehouses. 

We have not as yet heard how this Italian 
greyhound came to be lost in the Adirondacks, 
a region where there are supposed to be no 
dogs of the sort that run deer. 


NON-RESIDENT HUNTERS’ FINED 


Ohio and West Virginia have been exchang- 
ing compliments lately through the offices of 
justices of the peace. A couple of West Vir- 
ginians, who were hunting in Ohio without 
their legal visiting cards, were fined for the 
offense, and not long afterward a Wheeling 
game warden saw an Ohioan with a gun and 
game bag on West Virginia soil, and on gather- 
ing him in found that he had a half dozen 
rabbits and enough money to make his peace 
with a justice, who considered the visit worth 
$25 to the commonwealth. 


A KANSAS EDITOR’S OPINION 


The Eagle, of Wichita, Kan., was recently 
asked if right, privilege or greater protection 
were afforded by a license under the new game 
law of Kansas which were not afforded under 
the provisions of the old law. The editor’s 
reply follows: 

“There is none. The principal, if not 
the only shooting ever done by the hunters 
who enacted that law, is shooting off their 
mouths. The law is not for the protection of 
game or to prohibit its wholesale slaughter, 
as was averred by the supporters of the bill, 
except in-so-far as it compels the hunter to get 
the consent of the property owners on both 
sides to shoot at a game bird which belongs 
to neither, whether such bird is sitting in the 
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highway or is high in the air on a migratory 
flight. The measure is a graft, a small graft, 
to be sure, but still a graft. On its face it 
looks as if it is intended to hit the farmer- 
boy or such country lads as happen to own 
shotguns and are cognizant of the habitat 
of the coveys of quail which have been fattened 
on the grain these lads aforesaid helped to 
raise, Of course the law, in-so-far as it will 
work at all, will be in the interest of the crack- 
shots of the town, who do not care whether 
the farmer’s boy, or his mother, or father 
ever have quail on toast or not, so long as the 
chances of the aforesaid crack-shots are 
multiplied. As for the revenue to be derived 
by the counties, respectively, it will prove 
a mere bagatelle.”’ 


GOOD WORK 


The Binghamton (N. Y.) Rod and Gun 
Club is arranging for the purchase of about 
150 brace of West Virginia quail, which are 
to be liberated within ten miles of that town 
early in April, in the hope that depleted coverts 
may be restocked. The club plans to enlist the 
interest of the farmers near town, offers gen- 
erous rewards to farmers who will give infor- 
mation sufficient to convict law breakers found 
shooting quail next autumn before the season 
opens, and to get these men to feed any quail 
found on their lands next winter, at the ex- 
pense of the club. 


SNAGGING LAKES 


The joint work of the Dubuque (Iowa) 
Angler’s League and the Galena (IIl.) Fisher- 
men’s Association in ‘‘snagging’’ the lakes near 
those towns is believed to be a better plan than 
others often tried in waters frequently seined 
by fish pirates. Large tree-stumps and limbs 
are thrown into the lakes at points where the 
fishing is generally best, and after the lakes are 
plentifully sprinkled with such obstructions 
the seiners find their illegal work anything but 
a sinecure; for, instead of making clean hauls 
of every living thing in the water, they find 
more rents and tears than fish in their nets. 
As not one ‘seiner in a hundred loves work, 
they would stop their operations entirely 
rather than remove the obstructions. And 
these snags afford protection to the fish, al- 
though unsightly. Fish protectors may be 
good, indifferent or bad. The snags are on 
duty day and night. The Iowa plan might be 
tried elsewhere with good results, 
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PHOTOGRAPHING A JACKSNIPE 


The photograph from which the accompany- 
ing engraving was made, was taken December 
31, 1905, after almost three months’ con- 
tinual winter weather in this section (Snowy 
Mountains, Mont.). The bird photographed 
itself, a horsehair being strung across the water- 
hole (under the surface) unbalancing by the 
slightest touch a small stone which pulled 
down a larger one, which latter released the 
shutter of the camera. (As the bird is small, 
a direct pull on the shutter seemed imprac- 
ticable.) In dealing with such .and similar 
shy birds, the lens should not be visible; 7. ., 


the shutter should be in front of the lens, as the 
latter apparently frightens wild things, the 
same as does the human eye, or, as pieces of a 
mirror will keep rabbits away from fruit trees, 
ete., surer than anything else. The writer is 
fully satisfied that as much disappointment 
in wild animal photography results from a 
visible lens as from ignorance of the habits 
of the things intended to be photographed. 
Pine Grove, Mont. Josef Brunner 


BROMIDE ENLARGING 


Every amateur, no matter how careless, or 
how much of a bungler he or she may be, 

















By Josef Brunner 


WHERE BLACK WATER MOCKS MIDWINTER COLD 
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will sometimes produce a negative that will 
make a first-class print. All of you, no doubt, 
have some pictures that you prize highly; 
they may be of some particular place, where 
you have been, of something of some occasion 
that you are well pleased to remember. Now 
you have probably wished more than once, 
that you had a larger picture than the one you 
have made yourself of some of your particular 
favorites, and may, perhaps, have sent your 
3} x 44 or 4.x 5 negatives to some professional 
and paid a good price for having a larger 
picture made. Did it ever occur to you that 
the value of this larger picture would be 
more to you if you had made it yourself? 
The whole thing is so very simple and com- 
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paratively inexpensive, that we are going 
to try, in this‘short article, to at least put you 
in the way of thinking about it, and, we hope, 
of trying it yourselves. Don’t commence to 
worry about the trouble, expense, and possible 
failures you will make. There will be some 
failures, of course, but we are going to try to re- 
duce their number to a minimum, and the 
trouble is too small a matter to consider. 
Now, let us begin with that element which 
most of us have to consider first, namely, the 
expense. There is a lantern on the market 
(you must have some form of lantern) known 
as the Ideal Enlarging Lantern, which, fitted 
with 64-inch condensing lenses, sells for $25.00. 
This is a fine little instrument, very compact 
and well made, but you don’t need it. The 
accompanying illustrations show a home- 
made affair, the whole thing costing less than 
$10.00, which turns out just as good work 
and just as easily, as that done by any lantern, 
no matter how expensive. The first thing you 
will have to have is a pair of condensing lenses, 


which serve the purpose of gathering up the 
light and .throwing it in condensed form 
through the negative to be enlarged, after 
which it is taken in hand by the projecting 
lens (a little farther on) and thrown on the 
screen. These condensers must be of a 
diameter equal to at least the diagonal of the 
negative to be enlarged; so for a 4x 5 plate 
you would need a pair of condensers whose 
diameter would be 64 inches. These would 
do for any plate or film under 4x5. If you 
wanted to make an enlargement from a 
5x7 you would need a pair 8} or 9 inches in 
diameter. The 64-inch cost, new, mounted 
in metal frames, about $18.00 a pair. In- 
stead of buying a new pair, send to some 
good dealer who publishes a bargain list, and 
get a second-hand pair, unmounted, which 
should cost $4.00 or $5.00. If they happen 
to be chipped a little around the edges it will 
do no harm and would naturally lessen the 
cost. If unable to get what you want, write 
to me and I will direct you where to send for 
them. 


These lenses must now be put into some 
kind of frame. Take a thin piece of wood, 
cherry or maple, or any kind you have handy, 
and square it up to a size that will admit 
one of the condensers lying on it, flat side 
down, and leave half an inch clear all around; 
then take a pencil and mark around the circle 
of the condenser. Remove the lense and you 
will have a circle on your piece of wood the 
exact diameter of your lens. Next take a 
pair of dividers and, finding the center of the 
circle you have, draw another circle, whose 
diameter shall be one-fourth of an inch less; 
then cut out the board on the line of the 
second circle. Your board need not be over 
one-fourth of an inch thick. Now take a knife 
and cut around the line of the remaining 
circle down half the thickness of your board 
and trim out the wood. This will leave a 
shoulder on which your lens is to rest. Place 
it flat side down in the place prepared and 
fasten it in securely with brads. Treat both 
lenses in the same manner and then fit your 
boards to a frame so hinged that it will open 
like a book and that when closed with the 
curved surfaces of your two lenses toward 
each other, will leave a space of one-eighth 
of an inch between the lenses at their centers. 
This is a very simple thing, and picture No. 
3 will show you how the frame looks when 
finished. You now need a box that this 
frame will slip: into, and at the same time 
fit closely. After your box is made, before 
you slip the frame in place, cut a slot in either 
the side or top, preferably the side, through 
which to slip a frame made to carry the 
negative. This frame must be slipped into 
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the box, close up to the condensers, and when 
in place with the negative it should be in 
a position to have the center of the negative 
in a line with the center of your condensers. 
The runway on which this little frame slides 
can be arranged so that by cutting a slot on 
the opposite side of your box to correspond 
with the first one, the slide can be pushed 
clear through and pulled out from the other 
side. Make this carrying frame as thin as 
possible and cut the slots no wider than neces- 
sary. If you find that light escapes through 
the slots, cover them with your focusing cloth 
or any other dark material. 

Now fasten a strip two inches wide along 
each side of your box to raise it off the bot- 
tom, bore holes about one inch in diameter 
and three or four inches apart through these 
strips, and then bore some more through 
the bottom of the box. This very simple 
arrangement will give the necessary ven- 
tilation. You now have a rectangular box 
closed all around except on one end, through 
which end the frame holding the condensers 
is to be slipped in and pushed forward in 
the box as far as it will go. Now make 
an opening in the end, in front of the con- 
densers, the center of which opening will 
be in line with their center, and take off the 
back from your camera and fit the camera 
to the opening as closely as possible. The 
means of doing this will readily suggest them- 
selves. 

Your camera, with the lens and shutter, 
just as you use it in taking a picture, com- 
pletes the lantern, with the exception of the 
arrangement for the light. You focus the 
image on the screen by means of your camera 
rack and pinion and your camera lens acts 
as your projecting lens for your lantern. 
Nothing could be simpler so far. 

You have invested, say $5.50, up to the 
present stage, providing you have made your 
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Fig. 3 


own box; and if you haven’t the time, or are 
not very handy with hammer and saw, you 
can get any. carpenter to rig up the whole 
thing complete, ready for use for about 
$3.00. Now comes the arrangement for the 
light, which may be either a good center- 
draft air lamp, some type of Welsbach gas 
burner, or electric light. 

Make another box as long as your com- 
pleted one, and of such size that it will slip 
inside and slide easily back and forth. If you 
use oil or gas as your source of light, it will 
be necessary to cut a hole in the top of your 
second box as near the closed end as possible, 
and still leave room for your lamp or burner, 
and on top of this hole put a little tin chimney, 
with a bend at the top pointing away from the 
front of your lantern. Across the back edge 
of this box put a strip to correspond to the 
strips on the sides of the other box. This will 
steady the second box in sliding it back and 
forth to get the light the correct distance 
from the condensers. Instead of putting 
the strips on the first box as described, let them 
extend out beyond the end into which the light 
box is slipped, and bore the holes through 
that part which extends, and instead of boring 
holes in the bottom of the first box, bore them 
through the bottom of the second one around 
the lamp or burner. If you have the little 
smoke-stack mentioned you will have to cut 
out the top of your first box in order to allow 
the stack to slide. A handle can be put on 
the back of the light box, and if you burn gas 
a hole can be bored and a rubber tube run 
through, slipped over the inlet to your burner 
and the other end connected to the gas jet in the 
room. Your lantern is now ready for use. 
The accompanying picture is of a lantern made 
for 5x7 work. 

The size of the frame holding the con- 
densing lenses governs the inside measure- 
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ments of your box, and this frame is made 
with a hinge so it can be opened and the lenses 
readily cleaned. This machine may appear 
to be clumsy, but there is hardly any strain 
on any part of it and light wood can be used, 
or it can be made of sheet-iron, and the whole 
work of making an enlargement can be done 
on any kitchen table. 

Now tack a piece of white paper on the wall, 
light your lantern, slip a negative in the frame, 
and slide it in the slot, having the film side of 
the negative to the front; open your shutter 
and you will see something on your screen. 
Slide your light back and forth until the light 
is evenly distributed over the circle on the 
screen and focus the picture, with your camera 
bellows attached to the front of your lantern, 
until it shows sharp and clear. By having your 
screen in such shape that it can be moved back 
and forward, you can, in a minute, have an 
enlargement any size you wish; or, instead of 
moving the screen, you can move the lantern. 
A good plan is to have two or three printing- 
frames, of different sizes, for use, instead of 
tacking a screen on the wall. 

After you have tried your picture on the 
screen, or on a piece of white paper in the 
printing-frame in which you are going to 
make your enlarged picture, close your shutter 
and work only by ruby light. Place a sheet of 
bromide paper in the frame, emulsion side 
out, and over the back put in a piece of glass 
that fits the frame. This way of handling the 
paper insures you a perfectly smooth, flat 
surface on which to make your exposure. 
Now close up the printing-frame and set it in 
the same spot you took it from when you were 
looking at your picture on the plain white 
paper. If that was in good focus and you have 
put the frame back in the same place, you are 
all right; but if you want to make sure, set a 
piece of ruby glass up in front of your lens 
and open your shutter. This red picture will 
not hurt the paper, but don’t expose it too long. 

Now take away the ruby glass from in front 
of your lens, first closing the shutter, then 
open the shutter and make your exposure, 
the time of which you will have to determine 
by experiment. Cut a sheet of the paper into 
strips and make your tests in the same manner 
as you would for any of the gaslight papers. 
Bear in mind that the work must all be done, 
when handling the paper, by ruby light. 
The formulas coming with the paper and the 
directions for handling the same are your 
best guides for the rest of the job. Follow 
these carefully and you will soon be able to 
do a thing that will afford you pleasure for 
yourself and profit as well in making enlarge- 
ments for other amateurs not so ambitious. 

The accompanying pictures should give a 
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very clear illustration of all this explanation. 
No. 1 shows all the parts of the lantern, set 
apart, except the camera. No. 2 shows 
the inside of the box with the condensers 
in place and the underside of the light slide, 
and No. 3 shows the whole thing complete 
and ready for use. : 

It would be well to send twenty-five cents 
to some dealer and get a copy of the Photo- 
Miniature No. 16, ‘‘Bromide Printing and 
Enlarging.”” This is a very good little treatise 
on the subject and written in very plain 
English. 

Make your first box twenty-two inches long 
on the inside, and by the slot in the top allow 
your light slide to slip in to bring the light to 
within eight inches of the condensers. This 
will give you ample room to slide the light 
back and forth to get it in the right place. 


HOME-MADE PASTE 


A paste that is easily made, will keep a year 
and does not turn yellow and discolor prints, 
is made up as follows: Buy an ounce of the besi 
gum tragacanth, from a druggist. Sort it over 
and take out all but the clean bits and place 
in a wide-mouthed glass or white porcelain jar 
that will hold a quart. Pour over it a pint and 
a-half of clear, cold soft water; cover the jar 
and let stand twenty-four hours. The gum 
tragacanth will then have expanded till the 
jar is nearly full. Stir it down with a stick and 
add three or four drops of oil of wintergreen. 
Thiswill prevent the paste from becoming souror 
mouldy. Stir it several times that day, but 
afterwards leave it alone, and it will form a 
smooth, white, jelly-like paste. Cover closely 
and put away for future use. Or divide it up 
in jelly tumblers, and cover as jelly; then you 
can use a tumbler at atime. Cost, ten cents. 


MOUNTING PRINTS 


Slip-in. mounts are much more con- 
venient than the paste-on kind, but very 
often the pictures do not look so nice. Perhaps 
the surface of the print bulges a little, and the 
edge of the mount does not press so close to it 
as it should. By taking a little extra trouble 
this may be remedied, and a much better look- 
ing picture produced. See that the print is 
at least an eighth of an inch larger each way 
than the opening of the mount. Now, witha 
knife, carefully take off the back of the mount 
and, when the print is about half dry, place 
the mount upon it in the desired position. 
Press round the opening: with the fingers, and 
the damp gelatine will cause the print and 
mount to stick together without any other ad- 
hesive agent. Now gum the back of the mount 
at the corners, and place it in position. The 
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finished picture must be dried under pressure 
or the mount will curl. It may be put be- 
tween the pages of a book, but there is a dan- 
ger of the damp print sticking to the paper. 
A better plan is to put it face upwards on a 
table, and place a weight of two or three pounds 
upon it without touching the print. A de- 
veloping dish turned upside down with its 
edges resting upon the mount, makes an ex- 
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what particular part of this very interesting 
pastime you are interested in; in short, send 
along word as to what you want to know 
about and I shall do my best to enlighten you. 
If you put me up against a ‘‘poser,”’ I’ll dig 
out the information you want, either by 
experiment or by giving you the benefit of 
some one’s work I am absolutely sure about, 
and get the information before you in very 

















NOT FAST, BUT FUN NEVERTHELESS 


MR. KEYS, EDITOR OF THIS DEPARTMENT, IS A SIMON-PURE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND AN 
ALL-ROUND SPORTSMAN-——THE ABOVE PICTURE SHOWS HIM HAVING FUN WITH A DUCKING BOAT 


cellent support for the weight. As the print 
dries it will stretch, and present a beautifully 
smooth surface when finished. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The editor of this magazine has forced me 
into the job of looking after The Camera 
Department. Now, there are a great many 
more able men than I to do this, but for some 
unaccountable reason these do not seem to be 
available, so it seems to be up to me to do 
the best I can. 

Every reader can help to make this depart- 
ment a benefit in photography to other readers 
and I am going to depend on my readers 
in a measure. Let me know your troubles, 


plain English, shorn of all technical terms 
and mystery, and in such shape that the 
worst bungler cannot help but succeed. If 
you have any pictures—your own work—send 
them along. They may be better than you 
think, and for such as are accepted, there will 
be $1.00 per each paid. Fimup aNp STREAM 
does not want any of the “‘you press the button 
and some one else does the rest” kind, but 
pictures that will be of interest to the readers 
of a magazine of this class, the plates for which 
you have developed and the prints from 
which you have made yourselves. Now I am 
very much in earnest in our invitation to you 
to make use of this department and hope you 
will do so. My address is Box 648, Lima, 
Ohio. Make all the use of me you can. 
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IN THE SUNNY SOUTH 


A REAL ANGLER’S PARADISE—THE PASSING 
OF GAME FISHES 


The Northern angler who is so fortunately 
situated{that}he can pull up stakes and escape 
the}blustering winds;of March ‘by journeying 
to the Gulf states or southern California is to 
be congratulated, if not envied. At the jump- 
ing-off place at the southern extremity of the 
peninsula of Florida, where the Gulf stream 
laves the coralline shores and the trade winds 
blow both day and night, he can loaf and rest 


his soul in pure delight, and with becoming’ 


dignity. 

From Miami to Key West there is such an 
embarrassment of riches in the way of game 
fishes that he has but to choose the time and 
place and govern himself accordingly. Tarpon, 
ladyfish, ten-pounder and barracuda are com- 
mon to the land-locked waters of Biscayne 
bay and cards and Barnes sounds, while along 
the reefs and between the keys the kingfish, 
amber-jack, bonito and grouper seem ever on 
the alert for the angler’s lure. 

Four winters spent in that region have con- 
vinced me that it may with truth be termed 
the ‘‘angler’s paradise,” a much hackneyed 
phrase, but in this instance one peculiarly 
fitting and justifiable. But how long it will be 
entitled to the proud distinction may be ques- 
tioned. When I first visited that section, 
in 1878, it was an almost unknown region to 
Northern sportsmen; but to-day Miami has 
become a popular and fashionable resort with 
its railroad, hotels, golf links and motor boats. 
Already the flamingo, pink curlew, paroquet and 
egret are but empty-sounding names, having 
succumbed to the insatiable greed of the plume 
hunter. It is not unlikely that the fishes too, 
numerous as they have been, and plentiful as 
some still are, may show the effects of the dis- 
turbing influence of man. Already the king- 
fish is becoming comparatively scarce. 

It is sad to contemplate how rapidly our 
game fishes are disappearing. Even the pres- 
ent generation has seen the passing of the gray- 
ling in Michigan, and the steady vanishing of 
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the brook trout from many streams in the Eas- 
tern states, Wisconsin and Michigan. When I 
hark back to my boyhood days, and mark the 
great changes that have occurred in former 
habitats of certain fishes, and the disappear- 
ance of the fishes themselves, I am compelled 
tofadmit that the future outlook for our game 
fishes, and food fishes as well, is very dis- 
couraging. 

When a schoolboy in Baltimore, fifty years 
ago, my vacations were spent mostly in fishing 
for yellow perch, white perch and ‘“‘spots”’ in 
the adjacent waters of Spring Garden, also 
about the long bridge over the Patapsco that 
connected the counties of Baltimore and Anne 
Arundel, and off Fort McHenry and the Lazar- 
etto. Fish were abundant in those days, and 
the bait, shrimps, swarmed about old wharf 
timbers and piling, so that more than enough 
for a day’s fishing could be secured with a fine- 
meshed dip-net in ten or fifteen minutes. A 
rowboat could be hired for twenty-five cents, 
a boat with leg-o’-mutton sail for fifty cents, 
and a thirty-foot seine for another quarter; 
the latter was used for hauling on the grassy 
flats for soft-shelled crabs and diamond-back 
terrapins, both of which were plentiful. One 
vacation was spent trout fishing in the moun- 
tain streams of western Maryland, for there 
were brook trout there in those haleyon days. 

In those days, silver sides, or ‘‘gudgeons”’ 
also abounded in myriads in the spring, in the 
upper Patapsco and Stemmers and Herring 
runs, which were fished for with long and light 
can rods, with from two to four hooks of the 
smallest size on spreaders, and quill floats. 
The gudgeons were there in large schools, and 
were caught as fast as the hooks could be 
baited. The strings of fish were estimated by 
feet, and it was no uncommon sight to see a 
boy with a three- or four-foot string of gud- 
geons. Men, women and children crowded 
the banks of the streams mentioned during the 
spring run of silversides, and vied with each 
other as to the length of the strings caught, 
for therew as enough and to spare for everyone. 
They came in season about the time the city 
council adjourned in April, and the city dads 
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almost to a man, rushed off for gudgeon fishing. 
The delicious little fish were fried without other 
dressing than to rub off the scales in the sand. 
I wonder how many white perch could now be 
taken in Spring Garden, brook trout in the 
waters of the western hills, or gudgeons in 
Herring run. O Ichabod, Ichabod! 
Dr. James A. Henshall 


THE RAINBOW TROUT OF THE MCCLOUD RIVER 


When the United States Fish Commission 
first established its salmon breeding station 
on the McCloud river in California, there were 
no white men living in the McCloud cajion, 
nor had there ever been any white men there 
except ‘“‘squaw men.” Up to that time, the 
Indians had always ‘‘held the fort’’ by either 
killing or driving off the white settlers who 
came to the river. Even the adventurous 
California miners who had looked for gold 
almost everywhere else in the state, when 
they came to the mouth of the McCloud, went 
“thus far and no farther.” At one time a 
small party of prospectors came up from the 
Sacramento valley looking for gold and camped 
a mile or two above the mouth of the river, 
about where the salmon hatching station of 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries now 
stands. Early the next morning they were 
waited on by three of the natives and told 
through an interpreter that they must leave 
the river at once. The miners replied that 
they had no intention of leaving the river at 
all, and that they were going up the river that 
very day to look for gold. Upon that, one of 
the three Indians sounded a signal, and in the 
words of the miners, ‘‘an Indian instantly 
appeared from every tree in sight” ready to 
pour a shower of their murderous arrows upon 
them at the slightest hostile move. It is un- 
necessary to say that the interview came to a 
sudden end, and the miners did not even wait 
to take their breakfast on the river. On an- 
other occasion, two white men and eleven 
Chinamen, disregarding the warnings of the 
Indians, went about seven miles up the river 
and camped for the night. Before morning 
they were all dead men. The Indians had 
killed every one of them. Similar occurrences 
took place at other times. I will only add 
that when the United States Fish Commission 
party build their first hatching station on the 
banks of the McCloud in the summer of 1873, 
a miner named George Crooks was camped 
about four miles up the river from the salmon 
hatchery, but one November afternoon, as he 
was drawing water from the river, he was shot 
dead by a couple of Indians from the opposite 
bank. The white men in the neighboring 
settlements then took up the matter; one of 
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the murderers was caught and a necktie party 
followed, byt the Indians were still left in un- 
disputed possession of the river. 

The sequel of this somewhat long preamble 
is that when the United States Fish Com- 
mission began work on the McCloud, the 
trout (S. iridea, rainbow trout) of this wild 
and picturesque river were still in their pri- 
meval luxuriance, if this word may be used 
about fish. They had never been disturbed. 
The Indians who scorned anything smaller 
than their huge salmon, which they speared 
and captured in nets, neglected the trout; and 
the white men could not get at them. Trout 
abounded everywhere in the river. Look 
almost anywhere you pleased into the water 
and you would see the bautiful rainbows swim- 
ming fearlessly about. Drop a line in almost 
anywhere and you could catch one almost 
without an effort; and they were splendid fel- 
lows, too, running all the way from one to ten 
pounds in weight. By way of illustration of 
the size and number of the rainbow trout in 
the McCloud at that time, let me say that a 
short time after the writer established the rain- 
bow trout hatching station of the United States 
Fish Commission on the river (from which 
station, by the way, nearly all the rainbow 
trout that are now so widely distributed over 
the world, originally came) we had in our ponds 
of breeders, six rainbows weighing ten pounds 
apiece and upwards, three hundred weighing 
from six pounds to ten pounds, and an unknown 
quantity between three pounds and six pounds 
which had all been caught with a hook and line 
by the force employed at the station. There 
were also some very large and handsome Dolly 
Vardens (Salvelinus malma) among them, and 
it was a magnificent sight to see them all in 
the ponds together, and all as tame as sheep. 
I doubt if a finer collection of live trout was 
ever seen. 

In later days, when the place became better 
known, and safer for white men, anglers came 
from all parts and from long distances to 
enjoy the McCloud river fishing. During the 
summer months, the trout fishing was at its 
height. The favorite time for fishing was just 
after supper when the deliciously cool moun- 
tain air of the evening had succeeded the 
scorching heat of the day, and everybody and 
everything seemed to be buoyed up and ex- 
hilarated by the delightful change. From 
supper time till dark there were about three 
house of daylight left for fishing, for in the 
clear California air it was light enough to fish 
till nine o’clock, or after. Everybody turned 
out as soon as supper was over, men, women 
and children, everyone who could get a hook 
and line, and each took up some station along 
the bank of the river where the fishing prom- 
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ised to be best, or where the surroundings 
were the most attractive. 

It became the universal custom to go trout 
fishing along the river every evening in the 
summer. It was considered as much ‘‘the 
thing”’ to do as it is at Saratoga to go to the 

‘springs after breakfast to drink the spring 
water. No one came home at night wholly 
unrewarded, but there was great excitement, 
with probably some heart-breaking disap- 
pointments in the friendly rivalries as to who 
should be ‘‘high line’”’ for the day, and every 
one was eager to examine the catch of each 
fisherman, as one after another came in at 
dark with his or her string of fish. Before 
darkness set in it was always a pretty sight 
to see the various anglers strung along the 
banks, at intervals, of this wonderfully bright 
and beautiful river, the eager, barefooted 
boys, the girls with their pretty faces, the 
ladies in their summer dresses and the city 
fishermen in their picturesque angling cos- 
tumes, happiness and contentment on every 
face, and the whole picture beautifully set off 
by a background of the brilliant and luxuriant 
mountain foliage of a California summer. The 
writer has no pleasanter recollections of the 
McCloud than the scenes of those happy 
summer evenings. 

The days of the big strings of trout are now 
over, and they will never come back to the 
McCloud again; but there still are trout in the 
river, and if you go up stream far enough you 
will get good fishing, and whether you catch 
many fish or not, you will be charmed, if you 
only go a few miles up the cafion, with the 
sight of one of the loveliest as well as one of 
the wildest and most picturesque rivers in 
the world. Livingston Stone 


THE LENGTH OF FISHING LINES 


What is the average length of the braided 
silk line commonly sold by the fishing tackle 
trade and called a fifty-yard line? 

If an angler were to ask this question of his 
tackle dealer he might be regarded with sus- 
picion, or told, very kindly, after the manner 
in which a patient parent replies to the queries 
of a child, ‘‘Why, fifty yards; 150 feet.’’ And 
yet, the dealer would not always be stating the 
exact truth. 

There may be, and no doubt are, manu- 
facturers of, and dealers in braided, silk fishing 
lines who supply lines the full length stated on 
the package, but not all of the lines sold in the 
open market are 25, or 50, or 100 yards in 
length, as stated Perhaps the average angler 
seldom gives this matter thought, and those 
who do may never measure their lines, since 
exact lengths are not of importance in fishing; 


but if one practises casting with a weight on 
the water or lawn, at marks placed to indicate 
the length of his casts, he may notice that his 
“fifty-yard”’ line is somewhat shorter than it is 
rated. For example, the writer happened to 
have two ‘“‘fifty-yard” lines exactly alike, and 
thinking of the few times he had cast 150 feet, 
knotted them together carefully and wound 
them on his reel as one line. Employing a half- 
ounce weight and casting on the grass, with 
marks at 100, 125, and 150 feet, carefully 
measured, he noticed that every time the 
weight fell near the 125-foot mark the 
knot was seen on the line beyond the rod. 
Then the line was measured and found to be 
less than 120 feet long, and the second portion 
was not a foot longer. 

Thinking there might have been an error in 
these two lines, others were measured. One 
rated at 75 yards was considerably short of 
that mark; another, rated at 50 yards, was 
129 feet in length; still another line fell under 
the mark by several yards,—all lines that had 
not been broken or cut, and made by several 
manufacturers. 

Where one purchases a line for a certain sum, 
not caring just how long it may be, its exact 
length is of small importance; but when he 
pays from three to six cents or more per yard, 
expecting it to be say 50 yards in length, and 
finds it ten or fifteen yards short, and therefore 
of no use to him in distance casting, his in- 
dignation is justified. 

All this suggests the further query, Is it a 
common practice to put 120 to 130 feet of 
line on a card and label it ‘‘fifty yards’’? 

What has been the experience of FIrLp AND 
STREAM readers? 

Donald Moreau 


STORY OF A SMALL FLY 


Did you ever cast your fly with care and 
caution in likely places and fail to get a riffle 
of arise? Did you ever go through your fly- 
book systematically and fail in results till in 
desperation you fastened on your leader a 
small white fly on a bright day (contrary to all 
tradition) and find a reward at last? That’s 
what happened to the writer on a Western 
mountain stream last August. 

Near camp the stream was a torrent, tearing 
over a rough boulder bed, leaving many pools 
where the mountain trout took the No. 4 and 
6 flies freely. The coachman rigged with jungle 
cock wings proved the best killer. 

Seeking the rainbow, said to be further up 
stream, we tramped five miles, mostly up hill, 
and found the stream much quieter and the 
rainbow much livelier than mountain trout. 
In this part of the river I took one lonesome 
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fish in a half day’s trial. I had used nearly 
every sort in my fly book. It was a clear, sunny 
day and I naturally selected the darker shades 
of flies. After lunch I was fairly desperate 
and put on a little white feather tied on a 
No. 12 hook and took thirty-five from one 
pool. As it was the last day of our trip we 
saved all the 12 to 15-inch fish and found that 
our burden was forty pounds. My friend on 
the stream had taken nothing, and generously 
helped out in carrying the load five miles back 
to camp. Of course all the trout were drawn 
before being put in the baskets. The fishing 
was simply amazing with that small fly, all 
rainbows, taken within two hours, from one 
pool. The tote back to camp, although bas- 
kets and packets were loaded, was no hardship, 
as our hearts were light. Sam Ryan 
Appleton, Wis. 


SUCCESS IN SHIPPING FISH FROM CON- 
NECTICUT TO KENTUCKY 

Two years ago, noticing an advertisement 
in FreELD AND StrrEAM of small-mouth bass, I 
placed an order for 200 small ones; but owing 
to the supply being short, my order was carried 
over to last year, and the hatchery people fur- 
ther told me they could not be sent without a 
messenger to care for them. I found the cost 
of same would far exceed cost of fish, so I told 
them to hold the fish as late as possible, and 
only put fifty to the ten-gallon can, and ship 
without a messenger, at my risk. This they 
did in October. The fish arrived here at 9 p.., 
and the express company left them out on the 
sidewalk. I got them home by sunrise next 
day, and found every fish alive and frisky, 
showing that with cool weather and care they 

can be safely sent quite a long distance. 

Allan Reid 
Owensboro, Ky. 


THE FISH WORLD ABROAD 
FECUNDITY INFLUENCED BY ABUNDANT FOOD 


M. Raveret-Wattel has reported in the Bulle- 
tin of the Central Agricultural Society of 
France an experiment of his at Nid-de-Verdier, 
on the influence of varying quantities of food 
on the giowth of young fish and the develop- 
ment of the ovaries of the females. 

The species selected for the experiment was 
the American brook trout (Salvelinus jon- 
tinalis). In September, 1902, there were se- 
lected from the fish hatched early that year, 
300 good-looking specimens of about the same 
size, weighing about 9 grams (139 grains) each. 
During the summer they had been fed gener- 
ously on beef-spleen ground to a pulp, and on 
the larve of flesh flies. 


On the 15th of September these 300 finger- 
lings were divided into three equal lots which 
were placed in three ponds of equal size, and 
from this time on the food given them consisted 
principally of chopped beef lights and flesh ot 
herrings, likewise passed through the chopper. 
Lot 1 received a daily ration weighing about 
one-seventh as much as the fish themselves; 
lot 2 received about half as much as lot 1, and 
lot 3 one-quarter as much. 

At the end of about fifteen mouths of this 
regimen, that is to say at the close of Novem- 
ber. 1903, the fish of lot 1 had a mean weight of 
260 grams (9 1-6 oz.); those of lot 2 averaged 
160 grams (5 2-3 o0z.); those of lot 3 averaged 
90 grams (3 1-6 0z.); and the three lots dif- 
fered in measurement correspondingly. 

The influence of the quantity of food ad- 
ministered was not confined to the weight and 
measurement of the fish. It was found that in 
lot 1 the females already in condition to furnish 
eggs amounted to about 70 per cent.; in lot 2 
only 25 per cent., and in lot 3 there were hardly 
any gravid females. Further, the number of 
eggs obtained from each individual was much 
higher in the case of those highly fed. 

The experimenter, however, cautions his 
readers against carrying this high feeding too 
far, so as to fatien the fish, as this is liable to 
cause fatty degeneration of the ovaries and 
spermatic glands. 

. * * 


SALMON IN SCOTLAND: SUCCESSFUL SPAWNING 
SEASON 


A correspondent of the London Fishing 
Gazette, writing about the middle of December, 
gives a cheering account of the salmon in 
Scottish rivers. We quote: 

“For the past month the Spey, Dee, Don, 
Devon, Tay, and such like salmon streams 
of the first order have been teeming with 
gravid fish of all sorts and sizes. and from the 
upper waters there has been a succession of 
kelts falling back seaward, which the prevail- 
ing series of floods have been greatly fac‘li- 
tating. This early migration of the kelt 
augurs well for a good clearance of these ‘un- 
desirables’ before the opening season again 
wheels around. It also points to an early 
spawning, as most of these spent fish are from 
the side streams and upper reaches ; and when 
their descent is retarded by late or interrupted 
spawning, there is always a heavier death rate 
to reckon up than when with favoring weather 
conditions there is an early descent to the briny. 
An early descent of spent fish also means a more 
prolific and certain return with the first and 
second spring migrations, so that the prospects 
of the close season, so far as it has now gone, 
have been eminently satisfactory, and will 
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have a beneficial and telling effect on the coming 
as well as future seasons. 


* * * 


THE NITROGEN BACTERIA OF THE WATER 

Of all the elements that go to build up pro- 
toplasm, which is the real support of life in 
animals and plants, says Dr. Seligo in the 
Deutsche Fischerei Zeitung, the most refractory 
and inaccessible is nitrogen, although it con- 
stitutes by far the greater part of our atmos- 
phere. Carbonic acid and water, out of which 
the green plant forms sugar and starch, are 
everywhere present in abundance, especially 
in the waters. The nitrogen-compounds, on 
the contrary, upon whose access the possibility 
of the formation of protoplasm and the growth 
of even the tiniest plant depends, occur very 
sparingly. In general the nitrogen-compounds 
which are available to plants, are the products 
of the destruction of other organisms, and 
since in the process of destruction a great part 
of the nitrogen escapes from the combination, 
the volume of nitrogen-compounds available 
and consequently the volume of living sub- 
stance would be constantly diminishing, and 
the waters, for instance, be growing constantly 
less fruitful, were there not “nitrogen springs,” 
in which the free atmospheric nitrogen is re- 
duced to combination and made accessible to 
organisms. These ‘‘nitrogen springs” play 
an important part in human husbandry as well 
as in the household of nature. It is known 
that bacteria have been discovered which in the 
tilled fields take up air-nitrogen and employ it 
in the direct production of protoplasm, and 
that, among plants, the Leguminose can carry 
in their substance bacteria which have like- 
wise this property and through its possession 
make their hosts, the Leguminose, nitrogen 
gatherers. 

An event of great importance to agriculture 
is the discovery of nitrogen-gathering bacteria 
in great quantities in the water also. Dr. 
Reinke of Kiel several years ago announced 
that such bacteria are found in the alge of the 
genus Volvor, which occurs abundantly in 
natural bodies of water. Recently Joseph 
Keutner of the Botanical Institute at Kiel 
has announced that such bacteria occur in 
all waters, and in the sea as well as in fresh 
waters, and are to be looked upon as rich 
sources of nitrogen. There are especially two 
species of bacteria that come under consider- 
ation as distinctly nitrogen gatherers, the 
Azotobakter chroococcum Beijerinck, that forms 
short rods about 0.003 to 0.004 millimeters in 
length, and for its development needs oxygen 
and therefore the presence of air; and Clostri- 
dium Pasteurianum Wingradsky, that forms 
rods with rounded ends or spindle-formed 


bodies, about 0.0042 millimeters long by 
0.0016 millimeters broad, and can only live 
by the liberation of oxygen. These bacteria 
demand for their growth only soluble 
saccharine substances: the nitrogen, which 
they need for the upbuilding of their cell- 
bodies they take direct from the water, in 
which gaseous nitrogen is always present in 
solution. The use of one gram of dextrose 
affords them 4 to 10 milligrams of nitrogen. 
The nitrogen is thus brought into com- 
bination and made available to other organ- 
isms, especially to animals, many of which 
subsist mainly on bacteria, and finally, as fish- 
food, comes to the service of man also. 
* * x 


INCREASE OF PATRONAGE OF FISH-HATCHERIES 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


One meets with evidences of this in the fish 
journals. Thus a correspondent of the Fishing 
Gazette in York says: ‘‘The restocking of waters 
in this district testifies to the increasing in- 
terest in angling, which also appears to be mani- 
fested throughout the country. The Leeds 
Amalgamation has increased its membership 
by over three hundred, three new clubs having 
been admitted. Its greatest trouble appears 
to be in getting sufficient trout for restocking, 
most of the English hatcheries having dis- 
posed of their stocks. The same remark ap- 
plies to York center. Whilst angling is yearly 
increasing in popularity, most of the English 
hatcheries have been cleared out. Restocking 
is taking place extensively.” In another 
column we read that the orders received at 
the Howietoun Fishery in Scotland during the 
past season were more than they could supply. 
They have therefore during the summer en- 
deavored to meet the increasing demand by 
fitting out an additional hatching-house, 
capable of holding a million ova during the 
season. 

+. « 


MALE EELS IN FRESH WATER 


A contributor to the Fisherei Zeitung, after 
quoting a statement that the researches of 
Mondini, Mueller, Rathke and others have 
established the fact that river eels consist ex- 
clusively of females, and that the males live 
in the sea and in brackish estuaries, controverts 
these conclusions and supports his position by 
a statement of some observations of his own. 
In 1897, in studying the food of eels, he had 
occasion to dissect thirty-five specimens caught 
September 22 in the Elbe at Boizenburg, 8 
part of the river too far from the sea to be con- 
sidered as belonging to the estuary. These 
specimens belonged to the schools of migrating 
eels taken in great numbers on their way 
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down the river to the sea at that season of the 
year, and 34 per cent. of them were found to be 
males. Again early in September, 1905, he 
examined 450 small eels (weighing about 1-6 
pound each) taken in the eel-nets, along with 
the larger eels, constituting the bulk of the 
downward migrating host, in the river Loeck- 
nitz, a tributary of the Elbe. Every one of 
these small eels was a male, showing the typi- 
cal character of the sex. 
-— 


DETERMINING THE AGE OF FISHES 


The search for a certain means of deter- 
mining a fish’s age has long been going on— 
some such means as in the case of the horse 
by the teeth, in the case of a tree by the rings 
of growth. Dr. Reibisch of Kiel has found 
such an organ in the auditory bones. These 
consist of a more or less opaque nucleus and an 
alternating series of transparent and opaque 
layers of which two are deposited every year, 
so that the age of a fish can be closely deter- 
mined by the yearly rings. This method is a 
good one for the plaice, but not so good for the 
haddock and tusk whose ear-stones must be 
cut before the yearly rings can be distinguished. 
It is therefore of undoubted advantage that 
still another mode of determining age has 
been pointed out by Prof. Heincke. It ap- 
pears that the skeleton of the fish likewise 
grows periodically and not constantly, the 
growth of the bones coming nearly or wholly 
to a standstill in winter, apparently in conse- 
quence of the low temperature of the sea 
water. When it begins again in the spring, a 
dividing line is discernible against the bone 
layer of the preceding year. Yearly lines of 
this sort are present in all fish bones, but as 
a rule most clearly in the vertebre, the plates 
of the gill covers, etc. In the case of plaice 
fish from one to five years old are best deter- 
mined by the ear stones, older ones by the gill- 
cover bones. Haddock are best determined 
by the shoulder-bones and vertebra, tusk only 
by the shoulder-bones, herring only by the 


vertebra. 
* * * 


FISHING WITH CORMORANTS 


In the London Hippodrome the opportu- 
nity is now afforded of seeing the exceedingly 
interesting employment of the cormorant in 
fishing. In old times the royal court of Eng- 
land had a fishmaster, who had charge of the 
cormorants. In these days, however, the 
custom of fishing with this wonderful water 
bird has gone out of use in England, although 
it still prevails extensively in China and Japan. 
In the Hippodrome, where the race track has 
been turned into a fish pond, and suitable 


decorations convey the impression of a Chinese 
landscape, one sees a genuine pig-tailed son 
of the Celestial kingdom on a raft of bamboo, 
on the edge of which sits a flock of cormorants. 
More than a hundred large and small fish and 
eels are liberated in the clear water. When 
the Chinaman sees a fish near a raft, he calls 
to one of the cormorants, which dives into the 
water and with astonishing dexterity catches 
the fish, and brings it in his beak to his lord 
and master. A small string bound around the 
neck of the bird allows him to breathe but not 
to swallow the fish, which, at the signal of a 
peculiar pressure on the neck, he drops in 
a basket. He generally needs but a second to 
catch the fish. Eels are preferred by the cor- 
morants to other fishes, and a small one is 
swallowed at once, let him turn and writhe as 
much as he will. If it is a large eel the bird 
stuns him by striking his head against a stone 
before swallowing him. Often the cormorant 
takes it into his head not to obey the command 
of his master,but to amuse himself by swimming 
around and diving. A light blow with the 
bamboo pushing pole and a shrill call, however, 
remind him of his duty, which he then at once 
performs. When the work is done, the birds 
receive their share of the prey, and if this is 
neglected they are mutinous on the next ex- 


pedition. 
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TROUT EGGS FROM NEW ZEALAND TO 
ENGLAND 
A case containing 26,000 eggs of Salmo 
fario, the European brook trout, was recently 
forwarded by the steamer Karamea, from 
New Zealand to England, a distance of 16,000 
miles. They arrived in bad condition; but 
a few of the eggs were alive, and some twenty- 
five or thirty had hatched. 


* * * 
A MONSTER CARP 
The Fishing Gazette publishes a report from 
a Belgian source, of the capture at Bornheim on 
December 5, 1905, of a carp that weighed 
17 kilos (over 36 pounds). The oldest fisher- 
men in that region, it is added, have never 
seen a carp approaching this in size. 
ee 
QUALITY OF RAINBOW TROUT 
A correspondent of the Fishing Gazette tells 
about catching a rainbow trout at Blagdon, 
and of the result he says: ‘‘The Salmo irideus 
was cooked and eaten, and to my mind was 
far superior to either salmon or brown trout.”’ 
Chas. G. Atkins 


EARLY ANGLING 
In a number of our states it is customary for 
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anglers of all ages to go a-fishing as soon as the 
ice goes out of streams and lakes and seek such 
fish as are not protected at the time; but it is 
seldom that the fever, which comes on sooner 
or later, affects them in midwinter and almost 
compels them to dig up their fishing tackle 
and go to favorite waters to try their luck. 
The open winter just passing has been an un- 
usual one, however, and in some parts of the 
country mild, warm afternoons have found 
anglers abroad, most of them of the youngei 
class, but with a sprinkling of adults who could 
not resist the temptation to wet a line. In the 
warmer states of the middle West crappies 
and sunfish attract the younger anglers as 
soon as the ice goes out, but it is not often that 
they have opportunities to try for these and 
other fish earlier than April 1, as they have had 
this season 


KALAMAZOO INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT 


An international fly- and bait-casting tourna- 
ment will be held in Kalamazoo, Mich., in 
August next, under the auspices of the Kala- 
mazoo Fly- and Bait-Casting Club. The dates 
have not as yet been decided on, but the club 
will hang up a number of valuable trophies, 
distributed throughout the various events. 

This club has recently elected officers for 
the current year as follows: President, B. L. 
Shutts; vice-president, Dr. N. B. Hall; corre- 
sponding secretary, Harry W. Bush; recording 
secretary, T. L. Fenker; treasurer, J. A. Pitkin; 
saptain, E. R. Owen; advisory committee, 
David Osborne, William E. Kidder and Dr. M. 
Westbrook. 

The last tournament of this club was 
successful one, the attendance was large, and 
several records were broken. A notable per- 
formance was the cast of 198 feet with a bait- 
casting rod by Lloyd J. Tooley, who made the 


& most 





longest cast in the Chicago tournament last 
August. 
POLLUTION OF THE NEPPERHAN RIVER 


The municipal authorities of Yonkers, N. Y., 
have had their attention called to the pollution 
of the Nepperhan or Sawmill river, whose out- 
let is in that city, and from whose headwaters 
part of the city’s water supply is obtained. 
The state board of health investigated, the 
water commissioners reported that the water 
was in good condition, and the supervisors 
appropriated several thousand dollars to stop 
the pollution. Finally an angler who found 
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that all of the fish in the upper part of the 
stream had been killed by sewage and factory 
refuse reported to the State Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission at Albany, and Protector 
Hicks, on investigation, found this to be true. 


NEW YORK STATE FISH CULTURIST 


The appointment of Dr. Tarleton H. Bean 
as state fish culturist of New York has met with 
the approval of sportsmen, anglers and others 
interested in the preservation and propagation 
of our inland fishes. Dr. Bean has had long 
experience in fish culture and is practical. There 
is much work for him to do, but we know that 
he will perform his duties to the satisfaction of 
all interests; and we congratulate the Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission for securing the 
services of one so able. 


GOOD RESOLUTIONS 


The angler may not make his resolutions on 
New Year’s day, as he does not always begin to 
think seriously of plans for the coming season 
thus early, but March 1 should find him making 
some sort of preparations for the open season, 
now not so very far distant. 

If we may be permitted to suggest a single 
reform, it is this: Go through your tackle boxes, 
weed out every treble hook in them, if there are 
any, and put these barbarous inventions in 
some place where they will never again harm 
fish or man. 

Purchase enough eyed hooks to take the 
place of the discarded trebles and note how 
much neater spoons and spinners are when 
equipped with single hooks, and particularly in 
the matter of keeping them handy in the tackle- 
box. 

You will not lose many fish that are hooked 
on the singles, either. 


DRY-LAND FISH 


From a little town near the City of Mexico 
comes the report that an artesian well, at a 
depth of 240 feet, tapped a subterranean 
stream that is evidently well stocked with fish, 
as the water that came out of the well was full 
of small fry—the largest that could make their 
way into the pipe. There are no surface 
streams within miles of the place, hence the 
belief that the underground river is of goodly 
size. The fish taken out were perfect speci- 
mens, somewhat lighter in color, perhaps, than 
if exposed to the sunlight in a surface strea... 
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PROTECT THE QUAIL 


Having carefully read in the columns of 
the February number of Fieitp anp SrreAM 
the reference to the protection of our native 
bobwhite, I agree with Mr. Loring that, ‘‘it 
is high time that something be done”’ toward 
their protection, and if our fellow sportsmen 
will only give this subject due publicity, I am 
sure we could obtain good results from such 
little acts of kindness rendered to our native 
birds. It behooves every sportsman in the 
country to impress upon the minds of the 
farmers ‘‘to save the quail.’”” And in order to 
bring this to a successful issue I would suggest 
that the farmer be supplied with the necessary 
funds to induce him to take a personal interest 
in the matter and encourage him and others 
in the good work. We must have the farmers 
with us to effectually discourage shooting for 
the markets. A few dollars given a man or 
his boys, who know the haunts of the quail, 
have seen them reared and know where the 
grain-fields and high stubbles are, will bring 
about far better results than the laws we have 
to-day in some of our states. 

But this is not all. Let sportsmen occa- 
sionally write a column to their county paper, 
where our farmers will see it, and endeavor to 
impress upon them the necessity of protecting 
our native birds and suggest methods for har- 
boring them during the cold weather, as Secre- 
tary Joseph Kalbfus has described, that they 
may not starve or fall a prey to beasts and owls 
through the cold months. Correspond with 
the farmers, secure their confidence and make 
them realize that shooting quail for market is 
entirely wrong. 

We have all heard of the cold-blooded 
shooters that have simply massacred without 
mercy an entire covey of quail by shooting 
among them while huddled together to keep 
dry from the rainy blasts, or for their night’s 
rest, unconscious of the foul play that was 
about to be perpetrated on them. Many such 
soul-stirring incidents are self-confessed, as 
many of us know, and any person will be pro- 
tected by the law-abiding citizens of this state 
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or parts of letters, as we deem advisedly written, we be- 
speak the codperation of all our readers to make this 
Be assured your effort will be 
we grow through interchange of ideas. 


THE Epiror. 





if he reports any such offense to the game law 
association. 

I have very good reasons to corroborate the 
opinion of the editor of Fietp anp SrreaM 
where he says that ‘“‘the state game warden 
of West Virginia would permit the killing out 
of season under his very nose of the last quail in 
the state,’”’ and I will further state that I have 
good reason to believe that game is bought, 
sold, and peddled out of the state to the extent 
of warranting the peddlers a living. 

Fellow sportsmen of West Virginia: Help 
run down the game rogues, the peddlers and 
the lawless citizen, the people who are exter- 
minating the game of our state, and do all in 
your power to “‘save the quail.” 

I am a resident of West Virginia, but as my 
business requires my presence in other locali- 
ties at divers times, it is a very difficult matter 
for me alone to give it the attention it deserves. 

S. O. Buzzard 

Wilmington, Del. 


INTIMATE ACQUAINTANCE WITH A PELICAN 


An article in the December Century, de- 
scriptive of this clumsy-appearing bird, calls to 
mind the curious attachment a pelican formed 
for us some years ago, at Mosquito Inlet on the 
Halifax river in Florida. In going down the 
river in a launch one morning, a chance shot 
from a .32-cr° Der revolver hit a full-grown 
pelican on t.e side of the head above the eye, 
putting }'m, for the time being, out of com- 
mission He was gathered in, and after a few 
minutes he sat up and took notice. Then he 
seemed to make up his mind that he had busi- 
ness elsewhere, and from the muss he stirred 
up this idea must have been very firmly rooted. 
He didn’t care for our society—not a bit; but 
we finally got him properly tied and took him 
back to the hotel. Mr. Ellison, the proprietor, 
assured us that if we tied him to a small tree 
in front of the hotel and fed him for a couple 
of days, we could then let him loose and he 
would be satisfied to stay. Now, we had never 
seen a pelican before, much less had we ever 
thought of entertaining one, and to be told 
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that a thing so perfectly wild could be tamed 
in so short a time seemed to our minds to sound 
somewhat fishy. After dinner that evening 
I took a net and caught half a dozen mullets, 
each weighing possibly half a pound, and took 
them up to our friend tied by one leg to the 
little tree. The pelican saw the fish, smelled 
them, and actually looked pleasant. After a 
little coaxing he took one from my hand, 
snapped his bill, gave a gulp, stretched out 
his neck and came right back, without any 
signs of hesitating, for more. I stepped back 
a little, but the pelican was not to be fooled; 
not he. He saw another bite in my hand, 
it was an easy dinner for him, probably the 
easiest in his memory, so he came right along. 
I made him take a little walk for each fish until 
I had handed them all to him. From that time 
on he had his meals served to him as regularly 
as we had ours, and the second evening I 
untied him, giving him his freedom, with no 
string to it. 

Now, I had no more thought of finding him 
anywhere in the neighborhood the next morn- 
ing, than I had of being able to fly, and you can 
imagine my surprise on coming down, to find 
my guest calmly waiting under the same tree 
for his breakfast. He didn’t need any coax- 
ing, and when he saw me coming he started 
to meet me, and I believed actually smiled at 
the snap he had. We were there some time, 
and the pelican never missed a meal, nor did 
he ever show any inclination to leave. He 
would come to meet me, take my hand, arm 
or any other part of my anatomy or clothing 
that he could fasten onto, in his long bill, and 
we would walk along as sociable as could be. 
For all he looked so clumsy, with his long, 
heavy bill, it was surprising to see him drop 
a fish in his pouch that had been handed to 
him tail first, and flop it around so that it slid 
down the red lane head first. He never showed 
any signs of fear; on the contrary, he seemed 
to be very sociable, following me around any- 
where, except very far away from his tree, 
and seemed to take a particular delight in 
having his head rubbed. He would stand per- 
fectly still as long as I would do this for him, and 
when I stopped would push his head up for 
more. We became good friends, and when we 
left took him down to the launch and gave him 
a gentle toss out over the river. He went up 
in the air a little and turned in a bee line, going 
back to his tree, where we left him, and where 
he probably stayed until hunger told him that 
his snap was over. 

The season is now on, and some of our friends 
may have a chance to make such an acquaint- 
ance. Try it; if you do, it will be worth while; 
but don’t go after your pelican with a rifle 
unless you know you can make the ball tap 
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him just right. These great clumsy birds are 
harmless. It is interesting to watch them 
getting their own dinners, and it would be a 
shame to kill one. N. D. Keys 


PELICANS ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


In an article published in Frz~tp AND Stream 
in August, 1905, it was stated that sportsmen 
in Kansas City, Mo., were surprised to see a 
large flock of pelicans near that city during 
the first week in June; and also the assertion 
that pelicans had not been seen on the Missouri 
river for thirty years. 

I have lived on the bank of the Missouri 
river all my life, now nearly forty years. In 
my memory a year has never passed without 
the annual visit of those great birds in karge 
numbers. During the fall months of 1903 
they were here by the thousands, and one could 
stand on the river bluffs and see the sandbars 
fringed white for miles with those great birds. 
Truly it was a grand sight, which, of course, 
lasted only a few days. This was twenty miles 
northwest of Kansas City. 

Michael Concannon 


ACTIONS OF QUAIL AND GROUSE WHEN 
FRIGHTENED 


Some time ago I read in a daily paper a clip- 
ping from some sporting paper in regard to a 
ruffed grouse flying against the door of a dwell- 
ing. Here in this town, while I was boarding 
in a dwelling at the highest point in town, 
which is a mile from Long John mountain, the 
occupants of the house were much surprised 
one day by a ruffed grouse flying in at the 
front door. A young son of the lady of the 
house caught it without difficulty. I begged 
for it, as I did not like to see the bird killed 
under such circumstances; so he gave it to me. 
I had with me at the time a large Gordon 
setter. I took the grouse out into the yard 
with the mountain in view and tossed it as high 
as I could into the air, but to my surprise it 
quickly turned back to the ground and hid 
close under the grass; when I picked it up and 
again tossed it into the air, and again it flew 
back and hid under the grass. Each time the 
setter pointed it. I called the dog off and left 
it, seeing no enemy near by to harm it. 

Quite recently a bobwhite in its flight broke 
through a pane of glass in a friend’s house and 
hid in his dining room. 

In the case of the grouse, I have no doubt 
that it was chased to the house from a wood 
between town and mountain by a hawk. In- 
tense fright brought it into the house, no other 
available cover being near by. It was simply 
a choice of evils for the bird. Bobwhites or 
quails are seemingly blind when moved by 
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fright, and can often be picked up out of the 
snow when chased by hawks or otherwise 
greatly frightened. 

I was much interested in the experiments 
made with the ruffed grouse—my favorite 
game bird—by the gentleman who lost them 
by some despicable coward with poison. What 
he wrote was sound, because he really did 
observe. 

I read a year or so ago of a man creeping up 
on a ‘drumming grouse,” or rather he stalked 
it, and stood forty feet away and watched it 
drum by beating its wings together above its 
back! What nonsense! When I got that far 
I came to the conclusion that he had not seen 
one at all. Besides, they are sharp watchers 
and always face down hill, if on a hili, and 
never wait for strangers to stand openly forty 
feet away to watch them drum, but I have 
crawled flat and seen them drum. Usually 
they step off the log and go to cover; but if 
come on suddenly will fly to cover. 


Ernest L. Ewbank 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


HE GOT THE TURKEY 


For several years I have enjoyed many 
hunts—by proxy—reading the stories in FreLp 
AND StreaM. Born in a prairie country in 
central Illinois, I had no opportunity to try 
my gun on large game, but in some years of 
wanderings a few chances came my way, and 
for some reason the December number aroused 
pleasant memories and caused sweet reveries 
of by-gone days. When the quail were in the 
brambles and the chicken on the shock, for a 
shot we had to creep and scramble with guns 
no better than an old flint-lock. In other times 
and other localities we saw and heard both early 
and late the call of the wild turkey, and fre- 
quently met the buck and got a glimpse of 
black bear, as he disappeared in the canebrake 
—and at night dined at the pigpen. I have 
also been where the waters flow clear as crys- 
tal, and the deafening thunder echoes and re- 
echoes from peak to peak, coming so thick and 
fast, yet growing more distant, until one might 
believe it some distant drummer boy or that 
sharp but succulent bird so noted. Where to 
whip the stream is enjoyment far beyond crack- 
ing the lash from the high seat behind the 
bluest blooded fours that were ever hitched. 
And again, where the waters were just enough 
clouded to prevent either we or he seeing, have 
I watched the pork bait fall just right, a hun- 
dred feet or more away, saw the swirl and felt 
the quick pull set the hook, and his gamey 
highness of five pounds, struggling and fighting, 
was landed. While I hope always to be able 
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to go a-fishing, I may never be able to go hunt- 
ing, as I would like, except by proxy. 

Not so long ago, while visiting an uncle in 
Arkansas, who, an old-fashioned Southern gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, emigrated to that 
country when a boy, and whose name not many 
years back was familiar to many readers of sev- 
eral sporting papers, by reason of the stories 
his guests had written. Then I, a simple 
prairie lad, knew little of how to hunt in the 
swamps of northeast Arkansas. However, 
when I wasn’t lost (which was only when I 
was in sight or hearing of the sawmill or rail- 
road), I was industriously striving to kill a 
deer or turkey, and almost as often failed. 

One day while riding through the woods, 
with a gun and slow-trailing deer and turkey 
dog as companions, three objects in view: to 
shoot something, to feed the colonel’s hogs, 
for which I carried six ears of corn in each 
pocket of the saddle bags, and to go to the 
post office at Minturn for the coloneFs mail, 
for he was expecting some friends from St. 
Louis to spend a few weeks hunting. I had 
been riding some time, wishing to go the round- 
about way, but in reality trying to keep Mike 
(the horse) from taking me back to the colonel’s, 
when Fido suddenly gave a few short, quick 
yelps and was gone like a flash. In a minute 
I heard the flapping of wings through the tree 
branches, and Fido’s constant and quick yelp- 
ing told me he was trying to tree them, and 
Mike, without direction from me, seemed to 
know more about what to do than I. A few 
hundred yards ahead I could tell by Fido’s 
voice he had turkeys treed, so I cautiously rode 
round and round him, as the colonel had told 
me, until at last I discovered a turkey about 
a hundred yards away and twenty feet from 
the ground, his head turned to one side. Fido 
stiffened himself like a statue. I raised my 
gun, and as I fired he turned his head to look, 
but no turkey fell. Again I essayed to cut 
short the gobbler’s career, and again I missed. 
This performance was repeated eight times, 
and as I had brought only nine shells, I knew 
the ninth must count. I cut his throat to 
let him bleed, and at home he weighed 22} 
pounds. We had him on the table the next 
day, the colonel’s friends having arrived that 
morning. The colonel’s pride was to be able 
to carve perfectly a turkey without removing 
the fork, and as he inserted it in the bird’s 
breast I noticed he turned it to one side, and 
apparently not satisfied, he turned it the other 
way, and instantly came the question: 

‘*Will, where did you shoot this bird?” 

I answered, ‘‘ Did I say I shot him?” 

‘*N-n-o, no, but you said you shot eight .~ 
nine times before you got him. If you didn’t 
shoot him, how did you get him?” 
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“IT knocked him out of the tree with a club 
and the dog caught him!”’ 
W. H. Shuff 
Independence, Mo. 


A CORRECTION 


I protest the awards Mr. George I. Cake 
makes in the late trials of the N. F. H. Asso- 
ciation at Bardstown, Ky. My son, William 
A. Wade, was disrespectful enough to beat 
me with Blanche, leaving me only third with 
Russell. Wm. Wade. 

Oakmont, Pa. 

MAINE 


ILLEGAL DEER-SHOOTING IN 


For over three years I have been a constant 
reader of FieELD AND StrEAM, and during that 
time have read many excellent articles in its 
columns, but none that comes nearer the truth 
than that in the February ‘‘Council Lodge,” 
entitled, ‘‘The Situation in Maine.” It cer- 
tainly hits the right spot. 

I have been informed, by various persons 
who are posted, that the many camps depend 
upon the wild deer to furnish a large amount 
of the fresh meat consumed during the winter. 
Yet they are rarely molested. Now, a‘‘30-30” 
rifle does not make an excellent trout rod, and 
it is also expensive to use at target practice, 
yet a large number are brought into the state 
by non-resident fishermen and visitors. 

Time and again I have listened to fishermen 
boast that they never returned a trout to the 
water, no matter how small it was, yet the 
limit, by law, is five inches. 

We have been having a very mild winter, 
and wild game appear to be wintering finely. 

‘* Bristol Steel ”’ 

North Shapleigh, Me. 


STREAM POLLUTION 


The article by E. M. Clymer in December 
FIELD AND STREAM on water pollution by gas 
companies touches a subject that should re- 
ceive careful attention of sportsmen’s club: 
and state officials everywhere with a view oi 
abating the evil. The game warden of Spokane 
county, Washington, took this matter up last 
year, but although he produced proof to the 
effect that the fish in the river below the city 
had been killed by tar or other refuse from 
the gas works, he was unable to obtain a con- 
viction of the company’s manager; the wise 
Justice, before whom the case was brought, 
being of the opinion that the tar was not more 
injurious than other filth emptied into the 
river from the sewers, and that the running 
water would quickly purify itself. I am in- 
clined to the belief, however, that the prose- 
cution was a little lame in the preparation of 
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the case, and that a little money expended for 
expert witnesses would have compelled a dif- 
ferent conclusion. 

Ten years ago the Spokane river was well 
stocked with trout, eels, whitefish and suckers, 
but now it is a rare occurrence for any of them 
to be caught within a distance of six miles 
below the point where the refuse from the gas 
works is emptied into the stream, although, 
above the falls fish are still plentiful. 

For some distance below the city, fish have 
been found with gills and throats so clogged 
by the tar that they must have died of suffoca- 
tion if not from poisoning, and, where men 
formerly made a living by fishing for the 
market, no fish are now to be caught. 

If a remedy is not to be found under existing 
laws, no time should be lost in attending to the 
introduction of effective bills for passage by 
the state legislatures throughout the country. 

F. P. Smith 


Spokane, Wash. 


A NORTH SHORE TRIP 


I would like to correspond with party con- 
templating a trip in July to the north shore of 
Lake Superior. Sam J. Ryan 

Appleton, Wis. 


GUNS FOR GAME 


In my previous letter I referred to the best 
kind of a gun for the beginner—-one that would 
procure the greatest number of kills, with the 
fewest cripples and the least waste of ammu- 
nition. I advise a twelve or sixteen gauge 
in shotguns and the smallest caliber in rifles 
that will make sure work on the game you 
expect to find. One small ball, planted in a 
vital spot is better than a dozen sent scream- 
ing over a radius of a mile, and with velocity 
sufficient to carry them from three-quarters 
to a mile and a-half away. 

The high-power repeating rifle, in the hands 
of careless and incompetent hunters, in one 
hunting season in Michigan, caused more deaths 
than the capture of Santiago caused in the 
United States troops engaged in it. When a 
hunter will fire from three to fifteen shots at 
a deer, something is wrong with either the 
marksmanship or the gun. And when you re- 
member that every shaft has a killing range 
from a half mile to a mile away, it is not strange 
so many persons are killed. I am convinced 
the sale of high-power rifles should be restricted 
by law. First let the proposed purchaser 
demonstrate his ability to hit a reasonable 
target at a reasonable distance, before placing 
in his hands a tool he is not competent to use, 
thereby endangering the lives of all who chance 
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to be so unfortunate as to get within a mile 
and a half of him when he is abroad. 
It may be, however, that I am an old crank. 
W. De Clarenze 
Brant, Mich. 


DEER KILLED OUT OF SEASON IN MAINE 


In looking over your January number I see 
an article on the killing of game out of season. 
I heartily agree with Mr. A. B. F. Kinney, and 
think there are as many deer killed out of sea- 
son as there are during the open season, and the 
most of them are killed by lumbermen. 

I will here cite one or two instances that 
have come to my knowledge. A few years ago 
I was talking with a man about the hard winter 
for game (this was along about the last of 
February) when he told me of a letter that 
the cook’s wife in a certain camp had just 
written to a friend of hers, and in her letter 
she said, ‘‘The boys have just brought in a 
deer; this makes the thirteenth one we have 
had this winter.” I tried to get hold of that 
letter, but the game got suspicious and flushed, 
and as I had no particular interest in the matter 
I did not push it very hard. The only interest 
I had in the matter was my ox was being gored 
just a little; for a hunting and fishing camp I 
was interested in was within three miles of that 
logging camp, and all the deer they killed 
during the winter made the prospect for hunt- 
ing the next fall so much poorer, and at that 
time it was nothing to brag of. I will cite one 
other case, and then quit. Last fall I was out to 
the same camp with one or two of my chums, 
when about noon a strange man came into 
vamp. He had a gun, and as we asked him 
to be seated, he laid the gun on the table. We 
talked for some time about game and lumber. 
He said he was a boss for a large lumber com- 
pany. When he started to go he picked up 
the gun on the table, and as he did so I made 
the remark that his gun was very much like 
mine (a .32 special carbine). He said he 
guessed mine had not killed quite as many 
deer as his had, for, said he, ‘‘One man killed over 
thirty with it in one winter. We had to have 
them, for we didn’t have any other meat, and 
they were very plentiful.” I asked him where 
it was and he said on the Capsuptic. 

Now, the only reason I write this article is 
because I agree with Mr. Kinney that the only 
way to stop illegitimate killing is to prohibit 
the taking of guns into the woods in close 
season. I do not think there is the least need 
of them for protection; for I am an old man, 
have hunted and fished ever since I was ten 
years old, have spent, put it all together, 
more than five solid years in the woods hunting 
and fishing, and I never saw the time yet when 
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I needed a gun to defend myself; for any ani- 

mal will let you alone if you don’t commence 

the fight. W. E. Gregory 
Littleton, N. H. 


NO SPORT IN CRUELTY 


D. Wilbur and “R. R.”’ confess, in the Ama- 
teur Sportsman, of January, to breaking two 
rules of amateur sportsmanship: Wilbur says 
he makes a practice of using game traps that 
do not kill outright—those brutal devices that 
merely hold the victim by a foot or claw or 
wing. Think of a bear (now recognized as 
one of our truest game animals) suffering all 
day long with its paw shut in a steel trap! Why 
not, as Chas. Bradford says, use a trap that 
dispatches the game at once? If it is worth 
capturing, it is deserving of humane treat- 
ment Amateur sportsmen do not subject 
their game to any sort of cruelty. ‘R. R.” 
tells of killing three bears in one day, and of 
killing these in the water as they were swim- 
ming! Amateur sportsmen are never guilty 
of a greedy bag; they don’t kill a mother bear 
and two cubs at one time, and they don’t kill 
any sort of big game in the water. 

George W. Wadleigh 

New York 


TRANSPORTATION IN NORTH CAROLINA 


There is only one wagon at Medlin, N. C. 
The other natives use little sleds five feet long, 
with a steer for draft animal, both summer and 
winter, or do their packing on their own backs. 
There is not so much as a pack saddle in the 
settlement. Horace Kephart 

Dayton, Ohio 


THE NIPIGON REGION 


The Nipigon river region is one of the finest 
fishing and hunting regions in North America 
to-day. The Nipigon river extends up from 
Nipigon bay, at head of Lake Superior, some- 
thing over forty miles to Lake Nipigon, and is 
teeming with fish. Only of late are our Amer- 
ican friends finding out about this grand 
pleasure resort. Last summer the writer met 
quite a number of American tourists who 
passed a few pleasant weeks on the Nipigon. 
At the International hotel at Nipigon, scores 
of men and women come for a lay-off on their 
way up or down the Nipigon. At Nipigon 
village there is a Hudson Bay post, as well as 
several other good stores where tourists can 
be supplied with all the paraphernalia they may 
need for the trip up-the Nipigon. Trout fish- 
ing on the various rapids cannot be beaten. 
I have seen trout weighing ten to fifteen pounds 
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taken with fly in the Nipigon river, and one 
can imagine the sport of playing one of these 
monsters. Shooting the numerous rapids can 
be indulged in to one’s heart’s content. 

To get to Nipigon from the East, go via 
Montreal. Nipigon is 943 miles west on the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. Middle and West- 
ern people may come by the Sioux St. Marie 
and by St. Paul, much nearer. 

Lake Nipigon is a large body of water about 
sixty miles long and wide. The Hudson Bay 
Company has a small vessel on this lake plying 
between the head of Nipigon river and Nipigon 
house at the head of the lake. The country 
north of Lake Nipigon is literally full of moose. 
One night last October a bunch of more than 
a half dozen moose came bellowing around 
ourcamp. We shot one big bull moose whose 
hind quarters weighed 150 pounds each. He 
was a monster. 

The point I am writing from is full of small 
lakes. There are mink, marten and beaver, 
galore, and the trappers are getting all they 
an attend to. I saw three large beaver colo- 
nies, but did not shoot any. Ruffed grouse 
can be killed with a stone or stick, as many as 
one wants to use, without a shotgun at all. 

Any person who wants to find the best moose 
shooting, the best fishing and the best shooting 
and trapping in all America should come to 
the Nipigon. J. A. McDonald 

Red Head Lake, Ontario 


BEARS’ EFFORTS TO GET OUT OF TRAPS 


In the New Brunswick Notes in your Feb- 
ruary number mention is made of Mr. Griffin 
having trapped a bear which climbed a tree 
and after the chain was fast had dropped and 
cleared itself from the trap. I feel quite sure 
that this was not done by accident, but was the 
result of an intelligent plan on the part of the 
bear to free himself from the trap. I think 
so, first, because no bear is so clumsy as to fall 
by any accident; and secondly, because I have 
known of four other cases where bears have 
done the same thing. In every case the bear 
had gone up quite a distance from the ground, 
had twisted the chain around a large limb and 
then thrown himself down, trusting to his 
weight in falling to clear him from the trap. 
I saw one case where a bear trapped by a man 
named Myrick at Pistol Green on Passadunkeog 
stream had done this and died hanging in the 
tree. Before it died the bear had made kin- 
dling wood of the top of the large hemlock 
where it was fastened. He was found by the 
noted guide and hunter, Jack Darling, who 
told me that when crossing the carry which 
ran close to the tree he saw so many splinters 
on the ground that he thought the tree had 
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been struck by lightning, and on looking up 
saw the bear hanging dead. I saw the tree 
the next fall, when many splinters could then 
be seen. 

In the other cases which were reported to 
me by reliable men, the bear seemed to have 
purposely thrown himself down, and in most 
cases had torn his foot out or left a part of it. 
Anyone who has ever followed trapped bears 
has seen that they often display a great deal 
of intelligence in their efforts to free them- 
from traps. Often they will pound 
them on rocks or ledges, evidently trying to 
break them. I once had one, after dragging it 
a long distance, tuck the end of the clog under 
a large root, and so by getting something firm 
to pull against, he pulled his foot out. I have 
seen where a bear has repeatedly gone round 
trees and under logs, plainly showing that he 
was trying to get the clog fast so that he could 
get a fair chance to pull. I think bears have 
more intelligence than we credit them with. 

M. Hardy 


selves 


Brewer, Me. 
SOLITUDE INVADED 


Away from the multitude, away from the 
beaten track. Railroads, easy waterways, 
s, trails, camps, guides, all humanity and 
human things behind, my chum and I made 
the hard push through trackless woods, along 
uncleared streams and at last put the canoe 
afloat deep in the wilderness. Mile after mile 
we paddled along the shore, till we found the 
inlet, a beautiful little stream, so clear that the 
deepest pools showed the sandy bottom. Giant 
trees arching branches overhead. The 
sunlight only occasionally broke through their 
canopy. 

“Tl call this gilt-edged wildness,” said Ben. 
“Don’t it seem good to be where you have shut 
out the sights and signs of humanity? Oh! 
how I love this solitude! Let’s camp right over 
there. This log and the rapids say ‘Don’t’ to 
further navigation. I guess we have got away 
from folks at last.” 

We drew out the canoe and walked around 
a little cluster of balsams, to be confronted by 
an overturned canoe against which leaned two 
scarcely dried paddles. 

Words fail to express the shock, the dis- 
aj pointment. Without a lisp we turned to 
the -tream, launched the canoe and drifted 
down Humans to think of when sticks break 
and leuves rustle; others’ shots to startle the 
game we fancied ours; others’ bullets to make 
dangerous the \.ood’s colors and silent tread; 
and, perhaps, others to invade the homes of 
repose and camp privacy. 

Clouds were stealing over the sky; branches 
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creaked; the moan of the woods played requiem 
to our dead spirits. Sleet soon fell. Mile after 
mile we went forward till darkness, cold and 
storm called us from gloomy thoughts. 

Near us the shore was swampy. Another 
mile and the sound of rushing water told of 
higher banks. A landing made in black dark- 
ness; a birch felt out, a torch, the little axe. 
Rubber blankets for roof; the rest, brush. 
Balsam boughs, dried in the blaze, for bed. 

In this temporary shelter, broiled venison, 
toasted bread, hot coffee and big hunger, dis- 
pelled the gloom. What could withstand the 
cheer of such a fire? Shelter, fire, food—all 
victories. The storm increased—a world full 
of cold and sleet and tempest, but solitude, 
comfort, rest abounded, beneath the swaying 
boughs. H. E. Frohock 

Victory, N. Y. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PRIMER 
XIII—HUNTING THE HIPPOPOTAMUS 


Few of us who delight in our juicy hippo- 
potamus steak on a winter’s morning give a 
second’s thought to the daring men who brave 
the miasma-laden jungles of Africa to pluck 
this succulent edible from its native lair. 

There is but one more dangerous calling 
known, that being the office of poison-taster to 
the king of Ujube, vacancies in which are oft- 
times filled only by the exercise of great per- 
suasion on the part of His Jet-Black Majesty. 

Few hippo hunters return to civilization with 
their cuticle all in one consecutive piece. 
Fatalities are frequent. Of the many who 
receive fatal injuries not over half recover. A 
man must be endowed with rare vitality to 
survive after being tasted by a hippo. One of 
these animals has been known to select a choice 
spot and nip out a wheelbarrowful of human 
being without discommoding himself in the 
least. This trait on the part of the game tends 
to discourage those who would otherwise find 
considerable enjoyment in the sport. 

Constant exposure to the sun and the eyes of 
the natives bestows upon the hippo hunter a 
complexion rivaled only by an old saddle. A 
mixture of rosewater, benzoin and _ tropical 
mud is considered the best dope for a sunburnt 
exterior. 

On a hot morning in August the hippo hunter 
saunters forth in quest of a nice string of his 
favorite game. He penetrates deep into the 
bullrushes that line the slumberous streams so 
dear to the heart of his quarry. Far out on the 
glassy surface of the water he descries his 
victim, appearing like a brace of decaying 
turnips floating down the stream. This is 
because the hippo’s eyes are attached to him in 
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something of the nature of a bunion, which en- 
ables him to submerge himself completely and 
at the same time keep a sharp lookout above 
the surface. 

As the game is contentedly feeding on 
oysters, his favorite provender, he may be 
safely approached in a submarine, or a pro- 
tected cruiser. The wily hunter, stripped to 
the thirty-second degree, glides up within 
striking distance of his game. This distance 
varies according as to what he is to strike with. 
If he uses a tackhammer he will draw in much 
closer than if he employs a garden rake. Dis- 
cretion must be exercised in this connection, as 
in anything else. 

Authorities are agreed that a spike-maul, 
swung with a good running start, is the most 
satisfactory method of making a dent in a 
hippo, but circumstances often forbid its use. 
A trifling error or miscalculation would result 
in serious embarrassment. 

In striking the hippo it is well to remember 
that it has but two vulnerable spots—the brain 
and the ankle. The latter, being invariably 
sunk beneath the mud of the river bottom, is 
out of the question. The brain is compara- 
tively undersized. Audubon says that a hippo 
half the size of a small house has a brain no 
larger than the kernel of a walnut. Be this as 
it may, it is a difficult thing to stun a hippo 
unless the stunner has developed a sure 
eye. The brain is located a hand’s breadth 
back of the ears and a pace in front of the 
shoulderblades. Never use a yardstick on a 
hippo, but cultivate the use of the naked eye. 

Novices often make the mistake of rowing up 
to a hippo and attempting to stroke it with the 
open hand. Familiarities such as this are 
inexcusable on any occasion and often lead to 
words, and, not infrequently, blows. 

A peculiar method of capturing the hippo is 
in use at Okojambo. The hunter tickles the 
victim on the under lip until he unfolds his 
face in a smile and then rudely inserts a saw- 
buck, Saratoga trunk or anything handy. 
This leaves him at liberty to grasp the game by 
the tail, swing him over his shoulder and lug 
him to camp. The method requires some 
degree of dexterity and is not generally recom- 
mended. 

A much safer way is to lure the game onto 
dry land and tucker it by talking free trade to 
it. As soon as its brain gets thoroughly be- 
numbed, step up and throttle it with the naked 
fingers. In throttling a hippo care should be 
observed not to employ unnecessary force. It 
is a good idea also to appoint a substitute to 
perform the actual throttling. 

Never believe what a hippo says because he 
has an open countenance—he may be merely 
taking you in. N. H. Crowell 

















NOTES ON FEEDING, TRAINING AND HANDLING 
BIRD DOGS. 


I have read a number of sportsmen’s jour- 
nals during the past three or four years, but 
have failed in the main to see very much on 
the few following practical points, which I 
have noted by experience and observation. 
The time to begin even yard training is ad- 
vised by some writers to be postponed until 
the puppy is fairly well grown, or at least 
several months old; and it is still a question in 
my mind whether or not this is advisable; for, 
according to psychology the brain of all ani- 
mals, even man, when very young is soft and 
more susceptible to impressions made upon it, 
than when well matured. The dog is a very 
sensible animal. Not only is he gifted with 
natural instinct as is thought by a great many, 
but beyond a doubt all dogs are possessed with 
more or less reasoning faculties, according to the 
intelligence of the dog, so in my opinion his 
early training will be more impressive and 
remembered longer than his secondary educa- 
tion. For example, teach a puppy, when only 
two or three months old, some trick; for in- 
stance, to retrieve, and on reaching you, drop 
the object at your feet, then when he is well 
grown undertake to teach him to hold the ob- 
ject until you reach for it and demand “Let 
go,” and see if thus far my theory does not 
prove true. I usually begin the course of yard 
training as soon as the puppy can get about 
well and understand his name, etc. First 
choose a name that is rarely ever called. Don’t 
name your dog after some member of your 
family or friend who is a frequent visitor, but 
give him a name that he will understand when 
pronounced that you are speaking directly to 
him or her, as the case may be. 

There are several methods of yard training. 
The following are my views on the subject, 
after ten years’ experience in training and 
handling bird dogs: In the first place, don’t ex- 
pect too much of the youngster. Require him 
to do something that he can easily understand, 
and try not to make a failure in your first 
attempt. For instance, teach him to carry 


some small object from one room to another 
or across the room to you and hold it until you 
reach for it and demand “Let go.”’ Finally, 
place the same object where he can find it easily 
and require him to bring same to you, going 
toward and pointing to the object so he will 
understand what you mean. If he fetches and 
delivers it proferly, pet and praise him, and 
after a few repetitions take him to where you 
have been accustomed to feeding him and give 
him a small amount of choice food. He will 
soon understand that he is to be rewarded for 
his good work, and will naturally become more 
anxious to do as he is bidden. I think it bad 
practice, however, to have the food in sight 
while giving a lesson of any kind, for the pupil 
soon pays more attention to the food than to 
your commands. 

I usually advance step by step with such 
lessons until I can send the dog anywhere 
about the place for some object, as my hat, 
gloves or pocketbook, and invariably insist that 
he ‘‘fetch”’ to me and hold until I tell him 
to let go; then praise him and usually give him 
some choice food, as stated before, unless I 
see fit to continue the lesson for awhile. If so, 
I wait until through and immediately give him 
his food. Meanwhile I continue to praise him 
so he will understand that I am pleased with 
his good behavior. It is the disposition of a 
smart dog when kindly treated and cared for 
to try in every way to please his master. On 
the other hand, it is perfectly natural for him 
to shrink from duty when expecting severe 
punishment for every little mistake he makes. 
When a young dog becomes badly cowed and 
whip shy it requires time, patience and kind 
treatment to overcome it. 

In regard to field training, if you have an 
old dog that is steady, safe and staunch on 
stand, it would be well to take the puppy out 
with him, and if the youngster backs him up 
on the first point he makes, then you have an 
excellent opportunity to teach him a fine lesson. 
Don’t molest the puppy by trying to get him 
up in line with the old dog. Make it a point 
to walk in and flush the birds yourself; but 
don’t be in any hurry, and if possible make a 
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double. If the puppy does not break to shot 
go to him and praise him highly; then have the 
old dog ‘‘fetch”’ one of the birds if two are 
down and deliver to you properly, in the pres- 
ence of the puppy. Let him get a scent of it, 
then slip a collar on the old dog with cord at- 
tached, and with the two advance to spot 
where the other bird fell—say ‘‘dead bird,” 
and when he spies it, order ‘‘Fetch here,”’ 
holding the old dog to prevent him from in- 
terfering with the puppy. If the latter per- 
forms well, you can say that you have the 
foundation laid for a most excellent dog, and 
this lesson alone is worth a week’s time, if you 
prize your dog very highly. The main thing 
is to have patience, and pay more attention to 
the training of your dog than the filling of the 
game bag, and if at any time your young dog 
should flush a covey of birds, purposely or 
accidentally, do not shoot at them under any 
circumstances, but go to him and give him a 
light reprimand, if it be his first mistake—just 
enough to make him understand that he did 
wrong—but never call him to you and abuse 
him in any way. If, however, he continues 
to flush birds purposely, then the force collar, 
as advised by Ed. F. Harberlein, comes in good 
place. I find that the force collar works very 
well indeed on dogs that are accustomed to 
breaking shot. I am _ inclined to believe 
the application of the whip, on young dogs 
especially, is bad practice, at any rate when 
in the hands of an amateur. I never have 
been forced to use the whip on a dog to get 
him to work. I am very careful in selecting 
a puppy for my own use. I prefer to pay a 
big price for a thoroughbred dog than to have 
a dozen so-called thoroughbreds given to me. 
If a dog is worth feeding and training he cer- 
tainly is worth his costs. I hope soon the 
mixed breed bird dogs will become extinct. 

I am sending FieLtp AND STREAM a photo- 
graph* of a dog sixteen months old. This dog 
did some fine work when only four months 
old, and required very little training for field 
work. He would drop to shot or even when 
birds were flushed, and retrieved nicely from 
the start. He is swift and has fine carriage, 
head high and tail straight. I hope to be able 
later on to send a photograph showing his 
style and carriage in the field. 

I feed my dogs regularly three times a day. 
In my opinion the choice food is corn meal and 
graham flour cooked together and moistened 
with thickened gravy. Give dogs a variety of 
vegetables occasionally and some meat, at 
least once each day. Don’t overfeed your 
dog, but feed regularly. 

My object in writing this for Fretp anp 


*See Page 1187 
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Stream is not for the purpose of teaching the 
average sportsman something new, but with a 
view of being of some assistance to the be- 


ginner. T.C. Ramsey, M.D. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 
Concerning the Airedale terrier, James Wat- 
son, in ‘‘The Dog Book’”’ (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.), says that to-day this is a dog running up 
to nearly sixty pounds, as seen in some recent 
winners. In 1880 the standard was published 
describing the breed, and it provided for dogs 
of forty to fifty-five pounds, and for bitches 
from thirty-five to fifty pounds. It was gotten 
up by Reginald Knight, who was booming the 
breed and had dogs which ran over the gen- 
erally accepted size. C. H. Mason was at that 
time the most prominent Yorkshireman in 
the show world, and he declined to sign Mr. 
Knight’s description, because in his opinion 
no Airedale should be over forty-five pounds. 
Mr. Mason lived near Bradford, knew Aire- 
dales well and exhibited them, and the bulk of 
the fancy were of his opinion as to weight. 

‘“We very well remember,” says Mr. Watson, 
‘*the occasion when we first heard of this breed. 
We were sitting at Verrey’s, in Regent street, 
in company with Mr. Krehl, Mr. Alfred Ben- 
jamin and one or two others, when Vero Shaw 
dropped in fresh from a trip to some Yorkshire 
show, and told us the latest news in dogdom— 
that they had a terrier in the North that weighed 
forty pounds. Every person present expressed 
the opinion that no dog of anything like that 
weight should be considered or called a terrier. 
That was some time in 1879 or the early months 
of 1880. In Vero Shaw’s ‘‘ Book of the Dog”’ 
the illustration shows a dog with long hair on 
the skull, and he was a leading prize winner. 

“‘Vinally, as showing consanguinity, we have 
the Airedale and Yorkshire puppies born black 
and-tan, and not coming to their color till they 
change their coats so that it is not anything 
so much out of the way to suy that these two 
extremes of the terrier family came from the 
small grizzle-and-tan rough terrier of the Brad- 
ford district of Yorkshire. 

‘‘How the Airedale is made is well known to 
old-timers. Starting with this game little fel- 
low, kept as a vermin and fighting dog by the 
quarrymen and mill hands, a cross was made 
with the bull terrier, great accounts having 
reached Yorkshire to the smooth-coated 
dog’s fighting ability. This gave more size to 
the home dogs, and some of them were then 
crossed with the otter hounds kept in the 
adjoining Wharfedale, which was not a manu- 
facturing district, so that otters were found in 
the Wharfe but not in the factory-lined Aire. 
From this mixture of blood came a game dog 
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fit for fighting or poaching, two of the recrea- 
tions of the tough element of that section of 
Yorkshire. 

“‘The bull terrier, being at that time little 
more than half bull and half game terrier of 
indefinite breeding, did not seem to affect the 
stronger bred blue grizzle-and-tan in the way 
of color, and as the otter hounds were little 
more than a cross between the same kind of 
terrier and a foxhound or harrier, this infusion 
assisted in opposing any white influence from 
the bull terrier. From the otter hound, how- 
ever, came the heavier ears, and these were 
conspicuous faults in the Airedales of twenty 
and even ten years ago. In Yorkshire-bred 
Irish terriers there is far more inclination to 
heavy ears than in those of pure irish strains, 
and this we have attributed to some illicit 
mixing of the varieties, as it is an Airedale at- 
tribute and never was Irish. 

‘‘Having been kept and fostered as fighting 
dogs, it can be readily understood that when 
first introduced to the dog-showing public 
Airedales did not have the best of credentials 
as to temper. They would fight at the drop 
of the hat—before it if they got the chance—so 
it was with the utmost surprise that we saw 
on one of our visits to England—1897, if we 
mistake not—that the Airedale was quite the 
fashion as a ladies’ companion about London. 
On our return we mentioned this to Mr. Mason, 
who was equally surprised, and said that they 
could not have done that with the sort they 
had when he kept them. It was Mr. Mason 
who brought over the first Airedale shown in 
this country, a dog named Bruce, with which 
he won first in the rough haired terrier class 
at New York in 1881. The last time we saw 
Bruce was at a dog auction at the American 
Horse Exchange. Mr. Easton was stuck at a 
bid of $5, so to help him out we chimed in, and 
by the time the price was up to $15 there were 
two rival bidders; between them the price rose 
to $21. We told his former owner of this the 
next time we met, and he said we might be 
thankful we did not get him, for he was the 
worst-tempered dog of all he brought over. 
Mr. Lacy also brought two Airedales over, 
which were on exhibition at New York in 1881, 
and these he entered as blue-and-fawn, which 
we may take it was a customary description 
of that time.’ 


QUALITIES TRANSMITTED 


Breeding of the setter and the pointer has 
become too extensive for best results. It 
could not be said that breeding these bird dogs 
by kennels whose business it is mainly to pro- 
duce puppies for the market is a detriment, 
provided mating is carried on with forethought 


and on a sound, logical basis. It appears that 
in many instances the production of a large 
number of youngsters is the only desire, so as 
to supply a demand for high-grade puppies— 
puppies to which is attached a long pedigree. 
The seller, as a rule, sends the prospective pur- 
chaser a copy of an extended pedigree and 
extols the merits of the ancestors—especially 
those farthest to the right on the sheet, which 
indicates the sire and dam several generations 
back. In truth[it may be stated that the 
fountain stock enumerated is or was of the 
highest type and quality—having been devel- 
oped in the field and made records as per- 
formers, thus being enabled to transmit quali- 
ties which they themselves possessed. 

How about following generations? In a 
great many instances the length of the pedi- 
gree seems to be the only consideration. Sire 
and dam are chosen for mating because their 
lineage is the most extended, giving no heed as 
to the actual qualities displayed in the field by 
these dogs themselves. Result: too much of 
the progeny in existence to-day lacks the most 
essential potency—bird sense. Why? The 
parents had, perhaps, never been developed in 
the field, aye, never even given a chance to 
scent or see a bird, but reared and kept all 
their lives in the kennel or the city, and thus 
deprived to improve and develop those quali- 
ties requisite for a bird dog, and hence were in- 
competent to transmit the desirable qualities. 
‘‘Like begets alike”’ fully applies in this case. 
Mate a pair of young dogs who have merely 
been reared to breeding age, and these, too, 
of the same kind of parents, and the result will 
invariably be the same kind of duffers when 
taken afield as their parents were at time of 
mating. They will prove to be devoid of hunt- 
ing propensity, ambitionless, rattleheaded, 
nervous, lacking stamina, etc.—the long pedi- 
gree attached to them notwithstanding. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


W. L., Poplar Bluff, Mo.—Can you tell me 
why it is that my setter puppy, nine months 
old, runs around and stands to bark half the 
time? When I go and speak to him he stops 
and then begins again. If I try to get near 
him he wags his tail and skips away to re- 
sume barking. This is very annoying to me 
and the neighbors, and we can seldom see 
anything for him to bark at. He has been 
given the freedom of the yard, but will not 
stay there, and prefers to loaf around town. 

Answer:—Merely an habitual yelper, caused 
by idleness, lack of company at home and of 
something better to do. The habit is easily 
acquired, especially in cities where yelping 
dogs may be heard on all sides—night and 
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day. Aimless barking of the one is imitated 
by another till, especially during the night, it 
seems as if a band of coyotes had taken posses- 
sion of the burg. To break up the annoyance, 
proceed thus: Put a light but stout cord on the 
dog and let him trail it about on his wanderings; 
when he stands to bay the moon or some 
shadow, have someone instructed to approach 
him, take up the cord, draw the dog up close and 
with limber but stout switch apply about twenty 
severe lashes, then release him and chase him 
home. But a few repetitions will be required 


and good care are about the only things to be 
done at this time. Feed in greater part on 
lean cooked beef, giving also the broth, in 
which stale bread or crackers should be soaked. 
Exercise but gently, and keep him out of 
water, bedding in clean, dry place, free from 
draught. 


R. P., Hillsdale, Mich.—My dog is a little 
over two years old. Last fall he began to have 
convulsions, and since then, although I have 
tried several remedies that have been recom- 
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to effect a cure and to induce the yelper never 
to loiter:and bark aimlessly, but to remain 
near home and be quiet. 


T. P. L., Dayton, Ohio.—I have a pointer, 
now past one year old, who, when"six months 
old, had frequent spasms. I treated for worms 
and he gradually got over it. He remained 
skinny and weak in his hind parts. He does 
not pick up any and the backbone shows 
through. The forepart of the body looks 
fairly well. He is awfully thin in the flanks 
and the rump droops down at the tail. What 
can I do to get flesh on him? 

Answer:—Not having been relieved from 
worms in time, the parasites so weakened the 
constitution of this dog that the hind parts 

e partially paralyzed, and thus muscu- 
lar development was checked. Strong food 


mended to me, the spells keep recurring at 
intervals of from two to four weeks. He sud- 
denly begins to chew rapidly, then throws him- 
self backwards and struggles a few minutes, 
when he becomes rigid, his eyes and jaw set, 
and his legs stiff and straight. After several 
minutes he relaxes, struggles vidlently for 
about five minutes, gets up with some diffi- 
culty, his mouth full of foam and his tongue 
purple, acts as if blind, runs against anything, 
but never snaps or attempts to bite anyone or 
act vicious in any way. Have had veterinaries 
see the dog, also our family doctor. They seem 
to think it is rabies. I should hate to kill him 
as I raised him and he has been my companion 
from puppyhood, and I therefore write for 
advice. 

Answer:—No need of alarm—the dog is not 
afflicted with the dread malady. It isa plain 
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case of tapeworm. Get the proper remedy, 
relieve him of the parasite, and the trouble will 
be over. A dog suffering from rabies gets 
sullen at{the beginning, seeks a dark retreat, 
does not bark, but merely utters a hoarse groan 
or growl; after several days of seclusion he 
emerges, when it is observed a ropy saliva of 
dark color hangs from the mouth; to a degree 
he staggers, and he starts out on an aimless 
route, snapping at objects on passing; he does 
not shy water, would drink if he could, but 
he cannot swallow. He may plunge the head 


premature whelping results. As a rule she 
will ‘‘slip”’ again at the same stage. An ex- 
perienced breeder could effect the desired 
copulation—the procedure could not be given 
in these pages. Premature whelps, if suc- 
cessfully reared, usually grow well and can turn 
out fully as good every way as if had come at 
the proper time—sixty-three days. 


I. P. K., Minn.—I have a foxhound, one 
year old, who had been hunted with his dam 
before I got him. He starts out well and sticks 
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into water to cool it, for the fever or heat in the 
head is intense; he totters along on irregular 
course, and finally collapses from exhaustion. 

C. G. R., Camden, 8S. C.—I have a pointer 
bitch about six years old. She has had two 
litters of puppies, but will not line now when 
in season. The last litter came about two 
weeks before the proper time. I took her 
out for a short run, thinking exercise would 
do her good. She did not get overheated, 
but two days later she dropped three puppies, 
two of which died; the other we raised by care- 
ful nursing. Can you advise how to breed her? 

Answer:—At the seventh week of preg- 
nancy the bitch must have the best of care 
to prevent jumping over fences or ditches, lest 


to the trail all right for a while and then losesjit 
He then takes the back trail, giving tongue, and 
may run back and forth several times without 
following to a find. I am feeding him mostly 
on meat, as the table scraps from our table are 
insufficient. Have been told that feeding 
meat is the cause of poor nose. What is best 
to feed, aside of the little we have for him? 

Answer:—The puppy having been run ip 
company with the old dog became reliant on 
her for keeping the trail and merely followed; 
when put on his own resources he is found lack- 
ing. Constant practice will change this; feed- 
ing meat his nothing to do with it. Meat is 
the natural food for the dog and does not im- 
pair scenting powers 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 


‘“HORSE AND HOUND”’ 


This suggestive title, given by Col. Roger 
D. Williams to his latest book, is a most be- 
fitting one when it is to be considered that 
“Horse and Hound” is the first and only 
book published in the United States that 
covers the subject of fox-hunting. It is a 
large, handsome book, and well illustrated 
from photographs. Col. Williams is M. F. H. 
Iroquois Hunt Club, Kentucky, and one of 
the most prominent figures in fox-hunting in 
America, being keeper of the Foxhound Stud 
Book, a director of the National Fox-hunters’ 
Association and official judge of the Brunswick 
Hunt Club. Nor is this his first literary effort, 
he having published with some success ‘‘The 
Greyhound,” ‘‘Old Times in the Black Hills,” 
“Wolf Coursing,” and ‘‘The Bloodhound.” 
But ‘‘Horse and Hound,” as far and away 
the best book on the subject obtainable in 
America, will do more for spreading the fame 
of its author than all of its predecessors com- 
bined. Published by Roger D. Williams, 
Lexington, Ky. 


‘““TwO YOUNG CRUSOES”’ 


As the title implies, this is a book for young 
folks. But a great many of our readers will 
be interested in it for the fact that its author 
is none other than W. S. Phillips, an old-time 
contributor to this magazine, and author of 
that delightful book for boys young and old, 
“Just About a Boy.” This latter book was 
written some six years ago, but we have not 
forgotten how well it was received. A good 
idea of the contents of this latest book may 
best be gained from the preface, and we quote 
It: 

“Do not seek herein for the things that 
make hearts burn with passion or go heavy 
as lead—there is no keen analysis of men and 
motives in this volume—none of the polish 
that covers the thin veneer of modern civiliza- 
tion. It is a simple tale of the awkwardness 
and savagery of youth—of the sermon of na- 
ture—for this book breathes of God’s own wil- 
derness that is closer to the core of the hearts 
of men than most of them know. The boys 
will read and perhaps learn something of ben- 
efit—certainly they will learn no harm, The 


old boy who has a sneaking idea that he’d like 
to ‘go back to the farm’ to go fishing again and 
dangle his bare toes into the water from the 
same old log, will read and remember that 
there is a country of sunshine and air, a land 
of hope without the weariness and discontent 
that hangs so heavy over the work-a-day world 
he struggles in.” 

Mr. Phillips, in addition to his ability as a 
writer, is an accomplished pen-and-ink artist, 
and in this book has embellished his text with 
over a hundred pleasing and appropriate illus- 
trations. Star Publishing Co., Chicago, IIl. 


‘‘WITH FLASHLIGHT AND RIFLE” 


This book, by C. G. Schillings, and_ edited 
and translated from the German by, Henry 
Zick, Ph.D., has been creating quite a furore 
among the American naturalists and big game 
hunters that have seen it—because it combines 
unusual excellence of text and photographs of 
wild game. The materials for the book were 
gathered in tropical Africa, at the expense of 
considerable time, much good money and more 
hard work. The author adds to his ability 
as a naturalist the trick of writing a graphic 
narrative, and he has had the patience and 
determination to secure innumerable remark- 
able photographs, despite most trying con- 
ditions and serious dangers. The book is all 
the more commendable for the fact that its 
author in his work has ever kept science and 
truth at heart—a rare thing in the days of ‘‘hot- 
house” natural history books. There are over 
a hundred photographs, some of them truly 
remarkable; but—we may be excused a little 
pride—they do not approach in artistic finish 
the work of our best American photographers 
of wild game. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York City. 


‘4 SELF-SUPPORTING HOME” 


In this book, the author, Kate V. Saint 
Maur, endeavors to enthuse the city woman 
with country inclinations to follow her ex- 
ample of establishing a self-supporting subur- 
ban home, ostensibly near New York or some 
other large city. In this the book will surely 
accomplish its purpose, for Mrs. Saint Maur’s 
country home articles are nothing if not beau- 
tifully sanguine and encouraging. And for 
the beginner at country home building the 
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book will doubtless prove of more value than 
many more ambitious works; for it takes the 
reader over all the trials and bungles a beginner 
is sure to make sooner or later, if not well ad- 
vised, and at the same time it points out many 
short cuts to success that were only found out 
through experience. It is scarcely a text- 
book for the country bred, however, although 
containing not a few practical points with 
which the average woman of the outlying 
suburbs is not familiar. The chapters on 
poultry raising are the best features of the 
book. Published by The Macmillan Co., 
New York City. 


Long-time readers of Fimtp AND STREAM, 
who have watched the magazine grow from a 
small beginning to be what it is to-day, the 
representative American magazine for sports- 
men, will be interested to learn that its pub- 
lishers have bought the Ourpoors magazine, 
and will publish it in conjunction with Freip 
AND STREAM. 

The new Ourpoors will be a vastly different 
magazine to what the old Ourpoors was; it 
has been changed in every way, and the pub- 
lishers purpose making it the most popular 
country life periodical printed. It will in no 
wise conflict with Frz_p AND STREAM; in fact, 
many will desire to subscribe to both maga- 
zines, and in doing so we have no hesitancy 
in saying they will get the two most practical 
magazines in their respective fields that may be 
had in America. Neither magazine is a ‘‘hot- 
house” production; there is no old fogy with 
pet ideas to propound on the editorial staff of 
one or the other; no writer has the ‘‘inside 
track’’ with either publication on the ground 
of friendship. Readers of Frrtp AND STREAM 
who are satisfied that it is the best publication 
of its kind to be had, and who are also inter- 
ested in the country home, farm and garden, 
who would enjoy nature study articles, and 
travel narratives having more of sight seeing 
and less of shooting and fishing as their feature 
than those published in Fizip AND STREAM, are 
invited to buy Ovurpoors. In short, Ovut- 
Doors is a magazine devoted to country life, 
to travel, and to outdoor life of any kind what- 
soever, exclusive of games, athletics and shoot- 
ing and fishing. 


We are constantly in need of good photo- 
graphs. Now is camera time; can you not send 
us some pictures? What seems commonplace 
to you may be interesting to others. But bear 
in mind that we do not accept photographs of 
dead game or fish, that pictures should have 
some story-telling values, figures should be as 
large as may be consistent with good compo- 
sition, and solio paper gives best results in 
reproduction. 


Subscribers will please note that where g 
change of address is ordered, both the new and 
the old: address should be given. Also, atten- 
tion is called to the date of expiration of sub- 
scription stenciled on the wrapper with the 
address. Renewals should be sent in promptly, 
as Fretp anp Stream will not keep sub- 
scribers’ names on its subscription list unless 
subscriptions are promptly renewed. 


Readers who desire back numbers of Frietp 
AND STREAM containing the chapters of Mr. 
Horace Kephart’s ‘‘Camping and Woodcraft” 
series can obtain them at the regular prices 
by addressing the subscription department, 
FIELD AND StreAM, 35 West Twenty-first 
street, New York. 


The originals of paintings and drawings used 
in EIELD AND STREAM may be purchased by our 
readers at very reasonable prices. We can use 
a picture but once, and the originals accumu- 
late very rapidly, so it is necessary to dispose of 
them. Some full-page pictures are in colors, in 
size about ten by eighteen inches. These hand- 
some paintings are most appropriate for the 
ornamentation of any sportsman’s den, and 
considering the low cost, they will not want for 
purchasers. An early inquiry only will insure 
a chance to buy the picture you desire, so let us 
know your wishes and we will give you prices. 


We are always in need of good short stories, 
such as we think our readers like. We find that 
many inexperienced writers make the mistake 
of being too chronological, are too addicted to 
dabbling in details; others are at fault from 
attempting to strike a ‘‘style.” The story 
that is at its very core a story, is simply and 
forcefully told and carried from start to finish 
without deviation, that goes up all the way and 
finishes with a bang—that is the story we are 
looking for. Should a story be too big a task, 
then send us a paragraph or so for one of our 
departments. Do not allow yourself to forget 
that others may be just as interested in what 
you write as you are in the writings of others, 
and be assured that Fretp AND Stream will 
appreciate even the smallest favor. 


Before arranging for your trip to the North 
Woods, a-fishing, canoe cruising, or a-hunting, 
get in communication with the New Brunswick 
Guides’ Association. Mr. R. P. Allen, Fred- 
erickton, N. B., Canada, answers inquiries— 
and with a typewriter! 


Through a typographical error, which was 
not corrected, although plainly marked in the 
final proof, Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes was 
deprived of the credit of making the; photo 
graph of, quail feeding on the snow, on pages 
1,000 and 1,001 of the February issue. The 
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printer insisted on spelling Mr. Baynes’ name 
with an r instead of a y. 


Last month we announced that Mr. Horace 
Kephart’s series ‘‘Camping and Woodcraft” 
would be continued in the present number. 
But Mr. Kephart has been unable to secure 
his manuscript and data from his camp in 
the Smoky mountains of North Carolina, where 
they were left when he met with his accident. 
He promises to send the chapter on log cabins 
in plenty of time for readers to benefit by it 
during the coming season, however. Mr. Kep- 
hart still suffers from the injuries sustained in 
his unfortunate fall in the mountains, but is 
nevertheless planning a new trip—-thisfitime 
to the North. 


Among our readers there are a great many 
who are amateur photographers. And these 
will be much benefited by th new arrangement, 
whereby Mr. N. D. Keys ties charge of our 
Camera Department. Mr. Keys is a keen 
sportsman, and in no manner connected 
with the professional end of photography. In 
fact, FreLp AND Stream first knew him as a 
bass fisherman. Mr. Keys lives in Lima, Ohio, 
and is in no danger of becoming spoiled by 
any one of the various ‘‘schools” of the art. 
His idea of photography is the sportsman’s 
idea; his purpose in editing the Camera De- 
partment that of helping sportsmen. We 
bespeak for him the support of every one of 
our camera-owning readers. 


And this reminds us of another improvement 
in Frgetp AND STREAM: Our angling readers will 
notice under the heading of their favorite de- 
partment this month a few nonpareil lines 
inviting contributions, and advising them to 
address communications to Mr. Perry D. 
Frazer, Editor Angling Department. This 
means simply that Mr. Frazer has been given 
charge of the Angling Department, and our 
angling friends are invited to get in touch with 
him and help make the department more imter- 
esting and more valuable. The other fellow 
is always looking for information: tell him 
something occasionally through Fretp aNnpD 
Srream, and see if he doesn’t reciprocate. Mr. 
F. C. Harding, who wrote ‘‘On the Trail of the 
Tuna” in the February number, wrote to us 
recently, 

“The department reserved monthly for 
angling is a very interesting and excellent 
feature of your magazine.” 

_ If you agree with Mr. Harding, and believe 
inhelping a good thing along, you can contribute 
your mite by sending an informational letter 
to Mr. Frazer. And again, if you find some- 
thing in the department that you do not agree 


with, write to Mr. Frazer and tell him about 
it; the common object of the various depart- 
ments of this magazine is to be helpful. 


Hunters of big game will welcome the an- 
nouncement—on the page opposite the table 
of contents—of Mr. Josef Brunner’s series of 
articles under the head of ‘‘Tracks and Trail- 
ing,” to begin in the April number. Mr. Brun- 
ner knows the woods, is a big game hunter of 
wide experience, and a trained naturalist. And 
he is singularly fortunate in that he lives 
right in the heart of a fine country. He 
has hunted all kinds of big game, in both 
America and Europe, and has been at work 
collecting the data for this remarkable series 
of articles for eight years past. The series 
will bear out the most sanguine expectations, 
and prove interesting and of inestimable value 
to novice and veteran alike. 


Now that it is boat ordering time, be sure to 
get the handsome catalogue of the Truscott 
Boat Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mich. Address 
Dept. F. 


Anyone who can handle a camera can adjust 
a Collinear lens, and the cost is most reasonable 
when the added resources of the camera are 
considered. Wider angle, greater definition 
and depth of focus are advantages worth pay- 
ing for. For free instructive booklet address 
Voigtlaender & Son Optical Co., 137 West 
Twenty-third street, New York. 


‘‘Fishing on the Picturesque Erie”’ is a right 
interesting book of 100 pages which should be 
appreciated by Eastern anglers. If you live 
in New York or vicinity and have fishing in- 
clinations, you owe it to yourself to see this 
book. Send two two-cent stamps to Mr. R. H. 
Wallace, G. P. A. Erie Railroad, New York, 
and tell him you saw it in Freip anp STREAM. 
The postman will bring the book. 


Heretofore the camp bed has been the bug- 
aboo of the really practical camper for the 
simple reason that it has frequently been the 
heaviest and bulkiest package in the outfit if 
one Carries enough for comfort and safety from 
dampness. The Comfort sleeping pocket, made 
by the Metropolitan Air Goods Co., Reading, 
Mass., revolutionizes all this; for it combines in 
a small package every essential to comfort and 
health. If a man is going into the woods, the 
best thing he can do is to send for the circular 
they issue free on request. 


Winchester Model for 1906 is a compact, 
light weight, take-down rifle, handling 22 
Short rim fire cartridges only. It is attractive 
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in appearance and outline, and in accuracy, 
reliability of operation and finish it is fully up 
to the established Winchester standard. The 
repeating and take-down systems used in this 
rifle are simple, positive and thoroughly tried. 

This rifle is made with a 20-inch round 
barrel fitted with a sporting front sight and 
an adjustable open rear sight. It measures 
35} inches over all and weighs about five 
pounds; has a handsome straight grip stock 
123 inches long, with a drop at comb of 1% 
inches, and at heel 23 inches, finished with a 
rubber butt plate. The magazine holds fifteen 
cartridges. Model 1906 rifles can be furnished 
only according to the above specifications. 
The makers recommend the use of Winchester 
.22 caliber Short smokeless, greaseless, or 
Winchester .22 Short black powder cartridges 
in this rifle. For free illustrated catalogue, 
describing all the guns and ammunition manu- 
factured by the company, address, Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., and 
mention this magazine. 


Mr. J. Noah H. Slee, head of the manufac- 
turing concern that manufactures and markets 
“*3 in One”’ oil, has just been elected a mem- 
ber of the New York Chamber of Commerce. 
As everybody knows, this is the leading com- 
mercial body of Greater Gotham, and is com- 
posed of the principal men in every line of 
commercial activity. While Mr. Slee is a very 
busy man manufacturing and marketing ‘3 
in One”’ oil, he still has time enough to be public 
spirited and progressive in the interests of the 
community in which he lives and works, and 
the whole country as well. The sales of ‘‘3 in 
One” are increasing every day at a faster rate 
than ever before. If the present rate con- 
tinues, 1906 will surpass every record. That 
Mr. Slee is in earnest in bis desire to place ‘‘3 in 
One” in the hands of every sportsman and 
gun owner in the country is certainly evidenced 
by the fact that they offer in all their adver- 
tising to send generous samples free of cost to 
anyone who asks. 


Save your feathers and send your address to 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio. They 
pay good prices for the following dry picked 
feathers: Rooster hackles—assorted colors, 
plain and barred wood-duck, teal duck, white 
goose, gray mallard and gray goose, feathers 
from the body and wings, peacock eyes and 
swords, guinea hen body feathers, prairie 
chicken, grouse, quail, wild turkey and Indian 
crow feathers from the wings, tails and boay, 
chatterer and blue jay feathers. 


The newest catalogue of the Hunter Arms 
Co., Fulton, N. Y., embodies everything the 


Hunter brothers manufacture, from the lowest 
grade, yet excellent, L. C. Smith hammer gun 
to the marvelously clever and handsome 
Hunter ‘‘One-Trigger,”’ which is the pride of 
the factory, from the oldest gunsmith to the 
youngest office boy. Gunners should have a 
copy of this handsome catalogue. Send a 
stamp and mention F1rELp AND STREAM. 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co., the sportsmen’s 
outfitters, removed to No. 57 Reade street, 
New York, where the company has the entire 
building of seven floors. This concern makes 
a specialty of catering to the individual sports- 
man. Be your order ever so small, it will 
receive the most careful attention, and, thanks 
to an excellent system and an extensive stock, 
will be forwarded promptly. 


At last! We have found the real ‘‘field and 
stream’ tobacco. There is another name for 
it—the manufacturer calls it ‘‘No. 91,” we 
think, but to us it is the “‘field and stream” 
brand. It isn’t cheap tobacco, in the popular 
sense of the term—but it is cheap, if you figure 
satisfaction in with expense. It is the same 
sort of smoke you get when some one gives you 
a real sure-enough two-for-a-quarter cigar 
and you have nothing to do but sit and enjoy 
it. The fact is, this ‘‘field and stream” to- 
bacco impresses itself on you from the very 
first whiff, it’s so ‘‘different.” You ought to 
try it. Ask Palmer to send you, on suspicion, 
a half-pound tin of the kind we smoke, and if 
you don’t like it, send what’s left to us. His 
shop is ‘leven fourteen Forty-seventh street, 
Philadelphia. 


The Maxwell Briscoe Company, manufac- 
turers of automobiles, has now in full opera- 
tion the Pawtucket plant recently acquired. 
At this Rhode Ilsand factory, the runabouts 
will be made complete, while the Tarrytown 
fatory will be ultimately devoted to the manu- 
facture of the touring car and four-cylinder 
car. The new Chicago factory will be used for 
the assembling of cars of all descriptions for 
the Western market. The company believes 
that by specializing in this way much more 
effective workmanship and general results can 
be secured. 


A most artistic book, showing the famous 
‘“‘Dowagiac” casting and trolling baits and 
their peculiar blended colors, is being dis- 
tributed this year by Jas. Heddon & Son, of 
Dowagiac, Mich., whose advertisement appears 
in this issue. The color plates are simply per- 
fect, and the perfect workmanship of ‘‘ Dowa- 
giac’”’ bait is shown in a perfect piece of print- 
ing. Every sportsman will be interested in 
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seeing this exceptional booklet. It will be 


sent free on request. 


For a number of years now fish in the moun- 
tain streams contiguous to the line of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Railroad in Colorado and Utah 
have been increasing in great numbers. The 
United States government and state hatcheries 
are each year planting a hundred times more 
fish (trout) than are taken out of the streams 
by hook and line. Prior to 1904 the annual 
planting was between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000. 
In 1904 the number reached 6,326,000, and in 
1905, 7,669,000. It is expected that even this 
record will be exceeded in 1906. This con- 
tinuous planting of fish insures the angler first- 
class sport for years to come. 


Every father of a healthy boy or girl dearly 
likes it to be said that the youngster is a ‘‘chip 
of the old block.” If he is a sportsman—and 
nearly every wide-awake American to-day is 
a sportsman, from President Roosevelt down— 
he wants his children to know how to shoot. 
Heretofore, it has been difficult to obtain a 
gun suitable for a boy or girl, without having 
it made to special order, and at great expense. 
Every sportsman who has children, or a wife 
who would like to join him on his hunts, and 
every boy or girl who would like to own a real 
practical shotgun, one especially suited to wing- 
shooting, will be greatly interested to know that 
such a gun can at last be bought any day at 
any gun store, and cheap, too. The new Model, 
1905, 28-gauge and the .44 caliber shotguns 
made by Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 
Worcester, Mass., are new in every sense of 
the word, being made on modern sporting lines. 
They are not small-bore guns on large frames, 
nor rifles bored smooth for shot. They are 
nicely proportioned and accurately balanced. 
attractive and symmetrical. Either the 28- 
gauge or the .44-caliber is well suited for a 
lady or a boy’s use. Likewise, they are spe- 
cially well adapted for taxidermists’ or col- 
lectcrs’ use. The 28-gauge gun has a single 
28-inch plain steel barrel, and weighs only 
four pounds, and the .44-caliber has a single 
26-inch plain steel barrel and weighs 4} pounds. 
Ammunition for either of these pretty little 
guns can be obtained from any gun store, and 
it is much cheaper than that for the big double- 
barrel 12-gauge guns the sportsmen use. And 
the little guns shoot well,' are lighter to"carry 
and easier to aim. 


Interested in a summer cottage, or a year- 
round country home? Address George Rupley, 
Lands and Investments, Duluth, Minn. His 
specialty is ‘Lands near Nature’s heart.” 
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Now is the time to get that canoe or boat 
catalogue. The Rushton catalogue shows 
rowboats, all-cedar and canvas-covered canoes, 
sailing canoes, and boat fittings of all sorts. 
It’s free. Address J. H. Rushton, 810 Water 
street, Canton, N. Y. 


Now is seed-buying time. See the adver- 
tisement of the Charlestown Nursery, Charles- 
town, Mass., elsewhere in this issue. 


Dead Shot smokeless powder is branded with 
the name of a house whose goods are most 
favorably known, and it is always a ‘‘known 
quantity”’ to sportsmen who have tried it. 
They can rely on it for quick, clean shooting, in 
fact, all that can be expected of a first-class 
powder. Get the booklet. Address American 
Powder Mills, Boston, Mass. 


A pocket-size folder containing a summary 
of the game and fish laws of Maine for 1906 is 
issued by Mr. C. C. Brown, of the Bangor & 
Aroostook railway, Bangor, Me. Brevity is its 
chief characteristic, but it gives the open sea- 
sons for this year; laws governing non-resident 
hunters; laws governing hunters when shipping 
game out of the state; laws governing hunting; 
the guide law; laws for resident and non-resident 
fishermen; special county and other regulations, 
etc. It can be had for the asking. 


We invite attention to the advertisement 
of the Minneapolis Cereal Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., elsewhere in this issue, and urge any of 
our readers who may be at all interested to 
accept the special offer of a mixed case of 
cereal foods. At this season this offer should 
especially appeal to persons desiring to have 
their systems in tune for all the enjoyment of 
their vacations. These are not pre-digested 
foods, but the sort that ‘‘stick to the ribs.” 


The Wm. N. Gokey Shoe Co., No. 2 West 
Fourth street, Jamestown, N. Y., manufac- 
tures a very complete line of sportsmen’s foot- 
wear. The new catalogue describes some very 
taking boots and shoes. Catalogue mailed free 
if mention is made of this magazine. 


The Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., manu- 
factures an emergency tip for steel fishing rods, 
to be used in time of an accident to the regular 
tip joint, or in place of the tip joint to make a 
very stiff trolling rod. A new production of 
this concern is a combination reel and {handle 
with double grips for bait rods. Circulars giving 
complete information will be mailed free for 
the asking. 

Eight pages of the catalogue of the Marble 
Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich., are devoted 
to gun-sights, and the company now makes 
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the manufacture and sale of rifle sights and 
gun implements its chief business. Marble’s 
automatic flexible joint rear sight combines 
several radical and important features that 
commend it to the discerning rifleman. We 
urge all rifle users to send a postal card asking 
for a circular describing this most excellent 
sight. 


William Shakespeare, Jr., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
is particularly proud of the new Shakespeare 
Universal reel which sells for $1.00 for 40 yards, 
$1.25 for 60 yards and $1.50 for 80 yards of 
line, and well he may be. We have seen a 
great many cheap reels, but the new Shakes- 
peare Universal surprised us when we exam- 
ined it. It is a sure enough gold standard reel 
for the price, and this is our opinion after look- 
ing it over inside and out, from cap to plate. 
Mr. Shakespeare does not only make reels and 
baits; he makes a very good line of split-bam- 
boo rods ranging in price from $5.00 to $30.00. 
The $5.00 rod is pure carded wool and three 
and a half feet wide for the money. Drop a 
line to the genial Mr. Shakespeare at 442 Shakes- 
peare Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Our shotgun-owning friends who now resort 
to shooting at clay targets for practice find the 
old favorite Du Pont smokeless as good at the 
traps as it is for game. There is nothing like 
getting hold of a good thing and sticking to it. 
Du Pont powder is always uniform. The 
shooter gets accustomed to its speed and its 
recoil, and he does not care to experiment with 
strange powder any more than he cares to 
shoot a strange gun. Du Pont is well known 
as a.‘‘good enough” powder, which means a 
great deal; for a powder must be well tried to 
be found good enough. 


The U. M. C. catalogue contains much val- 
uable information for shooters. Among the 
new features in this list are the new Nitro Club 
tournament loads, also the famous U. M. C. 
34 dram target loads in Nitro Club and 
Arrow shells, which have become so popular. 
There are also included other new goods, among 
which are several sizes of metallic cartridges. 
This catalogue is gotten out in pocket size and 
represents the complete U. M. C. line. Address 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Mr. Perry D. Frazer has called our atten- 
tion to an error which appeared in his article 
“How to Make a Fishing Rod,” published in 
the February Fimtp anp Stream. He referred 
to silk for winding small fishing rods, and stated 
that the size “A,” generally obtainable in all 
colors in dry goods stores, could be used if ‘‘O”’ 
the smaller size, could not be obtained. The 


printer substituted a ““C” for the “O.” If 
obtainable “OO” is even better than “O” for 
tips, as it is smaller, but strong enough for the 
purpose. 


The attention of our readers is called to the 
fact that the Pocantico Poultry Yards of Po- 
cantico Hills, N. Y., will send, on request, an 
illustrated booklet and other information relat- 
ing to their famous Black Orpingtons, which 
have won prizes wherever they have been 
shown. Now is the time to decide on the 
poultry question, if you want any this year. 


A collar button is a very small article but a 
mighty important one at times. The Krementz 
button is one that “‘ stays put” and does not 
break easily at an embarrassing moment. But 
if it does break any dealer will give you a new 
one for it. Send to Krementz & Co., 71 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, for the booklet “‘Story 
of a Collar Button.” 


If commercialism is to be permitted to de- 
stroy the beauty of such natural wonders as 
Niagara Falls, it is time for our patriotic citi- 
zens to call a halt. The American Civic 
Federation tells, on another page, how citizens 
can assist materially in the good work of sav 
ing Niagara. A membership costing $2 an- 
nually, entitles the holder to literature by 
nieans of which he can keep posted on the work 
of the society in ‘keeping America beautiful 
and clean for all its people.” Look for the 
advertisement and then respond. 


In the latest edition of ‘‘Common Sense of 
Dog Doctoring,” published by Spratts’ Patent 
(America) Limited, Newark, N. J., the pub- 
lishers have given prescriptions of tried and 
known value. 


Anglers should write for the new catalogue 
of fishing tackle issued by The Enterprise Mfg. 
Co., Akron, Ohio. Pflueger’s luminous trolling 
and casting baits, with the reversible hinge lug 
device, are very successful lures, and well 
worthy of space in the tackle box. Ask for 
catalogue and mention FreLp AND STREAM. 


D. W. King, Jr., P. O. Box 399, Denver, 
Col., makes the King patent triple-bead sight 
for hunting rifles. This gives the shooter three 
different front sights on the rifle at one time. 
The sight can be adjusted instantly to su’t 
any light. Circular for the asking. 


A combination fly book and soak box, that 
is moth proof and keeps gut leaders from check- 
ing when dry, is offered by The Anglers Co., 
Inc., Hartford, Conn. It has trays of alu- 
minum, two spacious pockets, and has a pig- 
skin cover. Send for booklet F describing 
it"along with other anglers’ specialties. 









































JOHN RANDOLPH BRAY 


While Mr. Bray is a finished artist, he is best known for his cari- 
catures of animals. He has made a special study of animals, from an 
artist's viewpoint, and his success is due to the fact that his caricatures 


of them are good drawings. refined and controlled to produce the 
humorous effect 
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